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SEVERAL volumes of a publication, entitled Balantyne’s No- 
velist’s Library, have lately appeared at Edinburgh, and Sir 
Walter Scott has been employed to furnish a biography of each 
of the authors whose works are included in that collection, and 
a critical analysis of their writings. The book before us 
contains all that Sir Walter has written for the volumes 
which have already come out; and, although we cannot con- 
ceive why the reputed author of the Waverley novels should be, 
as some seem to suppose, the best possible compiler of the 
biographies of other novelists, any more than that a mathema- 
tical tailor should be the fittest man of his trade to make a coat 
for a professor of mathematics, yet we were prepared, from the 
first, to set no ordinary value on his criticisms. He who has 
written so much and so ably in the department of fictitious nar- 
rative, cannot but have reflected maturely upon its principles, 
and perused carefully the works of those who have distinguished 
themselves in this branch of literature. 

The first thing which strikes us on looking over these vo- 
lumes, is the entire absence of any thing like effort, pretension, 
orambitious ornament in the style. If the meaning is only ex- 
pressed, the author’s purpose is answered; he does not seem 
to trouble himself in the least about the manner in which it is 
done. He writes like a quiet, sober, sensible sort of man, too 
rational to suffer himself to get in raptures about any thing, and 
too little of a coxcomb to affect a fervour that he does not feel. 
His negligence of manner does not, however, by any means sit 
ungracefully upon him, and it almost seems, while we are read- 
ing these volumes, as if we were admitted into the intimate and 
unreserved society of their celebrated author, and heard him 
expatiating carelessly, and at his ease, on the subject of those 
— with whose merits and whose faults he was alike so 
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familiar. We could wish, indeed, that he had staid to prune 
his style of a few of its Scotticisms, and that he had studied a 
juster precision in the use of language ; but we are quite will- 
ing to overlook his faults in these respects, if they are to be ex- 
changed only for the mawkish and unhappy drollery to be 
found in the prefaces of some of the novels attributed to him, 
or for the stilted periods, and the almost mock-heroic swell of 
expression with which, in the narrative parts, the most com- 
mon and trivial circumstances are often announced. ‘The ex- 
istence of the former of these qualities, few, we apprehend, 
will dispute ; and if any body should doubt that of the latter, 
after it has been so often imitated, he may easily satisfy him- 
self, by turning to the opening paragraphs of the Antiquary. 
If Sir Walter, in the work before us, having occasion to say 
that Fielding and Mrs. Radcliffe were born, sent to school, came 
of age, and were married, had used a style like this, readers 
would only have laughed at his book. The present work is 
free from all such affectation, and this merit is perhaps the 
more grateful to us, for being somewhat unexpected. It is not 
unlikely, that a principal reason of its careless, unlaboured air, 
may be, that it was written less with a view to his increase of 
the author’s reputation, to which its happiest execution could 
add nothing, than in fulfilment of a profitable engagement with 
the bookseller, who was desirous to recommend his publication 
to the world, by putting it under the auspices of a popular 
name. Accordingly, we find that the materials of those portions 
of the work which are merely biographical, are drawn lous the 
most common and obvious sources, and thrown hastily toge- 
ther. ‘The author has collected no new particulars; he has 
used no diligence to correct any errors of former biographers ; 
he has rarely attempted to throw any new light upon personal 
character, but has, in general, contented himself with copying 
from those who have written before him. The life of Fielding, 
for instance, is abridged from that written by Arthur Murphy ; 
the life of Smollet from those compiled by Dr. Moore and Dr. 
Anderson, with this difference, that in the latter case the obli- 
gation is acknowledged, and in the former it is not. Of John- 
son, Goldsmith, and Cumberland, we could, of course, expect 
to be told nothing that we had not known before; and any one 
who had read the elegant biography of Richardson, from the 
pen of Mrs. Barbauld, could hardly hope a better even from 
that of Sir Walter Scott. The obscurer novelists, such as 
Clara Reeve and Charles Johnstone, whose lives were never 
written before, fare hardly in the hands of Sir Walter; and it is 
little that we know of their adventures, or their characters, when 
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we have finished the perusal of all that his researches have 
been able to glean concerning them. It was exceedingly for- 
tunate for Robert Bage, that he had contracted an intimacy, in 
his lifetime, with the family of the late William Hutton, of Bir- 
mingham, from whose daughter the author received a well 
written sketch of his life; without which fortunate circum- 
stance, we should probably have known as little of him as of 
the others. Nor is there any peculiar liveliness or power of 
exciting interest shown in his manner of relating facts so easily 
collected. All these circumstances indicate no mean profi- 
ciency in the ancient and respectable art of book-making, and 
were it not for the other portions of the work, it must have 
been considered as utterly unworthy of the writer; and we 
should have had no apology but his great reputation for obtru- 
ding these observations on the attention of the public. It is 
quite otherwise with his remarks upon the genius and writings 
of the authors who pass under his critical eye. These, it ts 
true, seem to have been thrown upon paper with the same 
haste which characterizes the other parts of the work ; but 
there is an air of solidity, and most commonly a justness about 
them, that forbids us to believe them the suggestions of a mo- 
ment; indeed, it is almost impossible, that his opinions respect- 
ing these subjects should not have been settled and matured by 
much previous examination and reflection. If, in his observa- 
tions upon the works of Fielding, he shows that he has read the 
essay of Murphy ; and if, in his strictures on the genius of 
other authors, he sometimes reminds us of what Hazlett says of 
the English novelists, it may be observed in his favour, that 
nobody is obliged to keep his own opinions distinct from those 
of others ; and it would be hard indeed, if no critic could be 
permitted to agree with his predecessors in such of their specu- 
lations as should seem to him just. Nobody is obliged to sa- 
crifice truth to the affectation of originality. 

The first of the lives in this collection is that of Fielding. 
This author, it seems, between the ages of twenty and twenty- 
nine, and previously to the publication of Joseph Andrews, 
wrote a good many rather indifferent comedies. These he ge- 
nerally composed in a furious hurry, finishing an act or two in 
a morning, and carrying them to the manager, scribbled on the 
paper in which he wrapped his tobacco. After this account of 
the matter, it seems to us, that no Gidipus need be called in to 
explain why they were not first-rate productions. Murphy, 
however, and after him the auihor of these volumes, has la- 
boured this point a good deal. The former author supposes, 
that many things may be exceedingly comic in the relation, 
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which cannot be made so in the representation. Sir Walter 
gives the following account of the matter : 


“Tt is the sole object of the novel-writer, to place before the reader as 
full and accurate a representation of the events which he relates, as can 
be done by the mere force of an excited imagination, without the assist- 
ance of material objects. His sole appeai is made to the world of fancy 
and of ideas, and in this consists his strength and his weakness, his po- 
verty and his wealth. He cannot, like the painter, present a visible and 
tangible representation of his towns and his woods, his palaces and his 
castles; but, by awakening the imagination of a congenial reader, he 
places before his mind’s eye landscapes fairer than those of Claude, and 
wilder than those of Salvator He cannot, like the dramatist, present be- 
fore our living eyes the heroes of former days, or the beautiful creations 
of his own fancy, embodied in the grace and majesty of Kemble, or of 
Siddons; but he can teach his reader to conjure up forms even more 
dignified and beautiful than theirs. The same difference follows him 
through every branch of his art. The author of a novel, in short, has 
neither stage, nor scene painter, nor company of comedians, nor dresser, 
nor wardrobe: words, applied with the best of his skill, must supply all 
that these bring to the assistance of the dramatist. Action, and tone, 
and gesture, the sinile of the lover, the frown of the tyrant, the grimace 
of the buffoon, all must be told, for nothing can be shown. Thus the 
very dialogue becomes mixed with the narration, for he must not only 
tell what the characters actually said, in which his task 1s the same as that 
of the dramatic author, but must also describe the tone, the look, the 
gesture, with which their speech was accompanied—telling, in short, all 
which in the drama it becomes the province of the actor to express It 
must, therefore, frequently happen, that the author best qualified for a 
province in which all depends on the communication of his own ideas 
and feelings to the reader, without any intervening medium, may fall 
short of the skill necessary to adapt his compositions to the medium of 
the stage, where the very qualities most excellent in a novelist are out of 
place, and an impediment to success. Description and narration, which 
form the very essence of the novel, must be very sparingly introduced in- 
to dramatic composition, and scarce ever have a good effect upon the 
stage. Mr. Puff, in The Critic, has the good sense to leave out * all 
about gilding the eastern hemisphere ;” and the very first thing which 
the players struck out of his memorable tragedy, was the description of 
Queen Elizabeth, her palfrey, and her side-saddle. The drama speaks 
to the eye and ear, and when it ceases to address these bodily organs, 
and would exact from a theatrical audience that exercise of the 1magina- 
tion which is necessary to follow forth and embody circumstances neither 
spoken nor exhibited, there is an immediate failure, though it may be the 
failure of a man of genius. Hence it fo'lows, that thongh a good acting 
play may ,be made, by selecting a plot and characters from a novel yet 
scarce any effort of genius could render a play into a narrative romance. 
In the former case, the author has only to contract the events within the 
space necessaty for representation, to choose the most striking. charac- 
ters, and exhibit them in the most forcible contrast, discard from the dia- 
logue whatever is redundant or tedious, and so dramatize the whole. 
But we know not any effort of genius which could successfully insert in- 
toa good play those accessaries of description and delineation which are 
necessary to dilate it into a readable novel. It may thus easily be con- 
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ceived, that he whose chief talent lies in addressing the imagination only, 
and whose style, therefore, must be expanded and circumstantial, may 
fail in a kind of composition where so much must be Jeft to the efforts of 
the actor, with his allies and assistants, the scene painter and property- 
man, and where every attempt to interfere with their province, is an error 
unfavourable to the success of the piece. Besides, it must be farther re- 
membered, that in fictitious narrative an author carries on his manufac- 
ture alone, and upon hisown account; whereas, in dramatic writing, he 
enters intopartnership with the performers, and it is by their joint efforts” 
that the piece is to succeed. Copartuery is called, by civilians, the mo- 
ther of discord ; and, how likely it is to prove so in the present instance, 
may be illustrated by reference to the admirable dialogue between the 
player and poet, in Joseph Andrews, book ii. chap. 10. The poet must 
either be contented to fail, or to make great condescensions to the expe- 
rience, and pay much attention to the peculiar qualifications of those by 
whom his piece is to be represented. And he, who, in a novel, had only 
to fit sentiments, action, and character, to ideal beings, is now compelled 
to assuine the much more difficult task of adapting all these to real exist- 
ing persons, who, unless their parts are exactly suited to their own taste, 
and their peculiar capacities, have, each in his line,' the means, and not 
unfrequently the inclination, to ruin the success of the play. Such are, 
amongst many others, the peculiar difficulties of the dramatic art, and 
they seem impediments which lie peculiarly in the way of the novelist - 
who aspires to extend his sway over the stage.”—Vol. I. pp. 7—11. 


Sir Walter has, it is true, written an indifferent drama, call- 
ed Halidon Hill, but we cannot subscribe to the justness of the 
conclusion drawn in this paragraph. The whole of his rea- 
soning seems to amount to no more than this, that the novelist 
does all that falls within the province of the dramatic writer, 
and more; and that, therefore, he cannot succeed when he con- 
fines himself solely to the dramatic part of his labours. As to 
what is said about the necessity of adapting the characters in 
the play to the peculiar talents of certain actors, we answer, 
that this has nothing to do with the intrinsic merits of the 
piece ; and that a failure in this respect proves no want of dra- 
matic powers in the author, which might be more successfully 
exerted on another occasion. Besides, it is on record, that the 
farces of Fielding were eminently successful, and that several 
of his comedies were, in fact, received by the public with no 
inconsiderable favour. The doctrine. that what is written in 
haste is seldom well written, is not, we suppose, particular] 
palatable to an author who has astonished the world with the 
rapidity with which his voluminous productions have followed 
each other; but he should be reminded, for his consolation, 
that a play written in two or three days is much more likely to — 
be a poor thing than a novel written in six months. Even if 
the mere composition of the latter be as rapid as that of the 
former, yet, as much more time is necessarily consumed in the 
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work, the plot, as the author proceeds, will naturally be im- 
proved from the original design, and the characters heightened 
by touches unthouyht of in their first conception. On the con- 
trary, in a hastily written drama, the invention of the plot and 
the elaboration of the characters, are, as well as the composi- 
tion, the work of a moment. 

This is another solution of the matter, however, of which 
Scott says nothing. Fielding’s comedies were composed in his 
youth: he left off writing for the stage, as he very justly re- 
marked, when he ought te have begun. Youth may be the 
time for mere sports of the fancy, for the imagination and de- 
scription of things whose prototypes are in other worlds than 
this; but itis only for writers of mature age, who have seen 
much of life and of men, that the dramatic muse has reserved 
her favours. It is with the human heart and human nature 
that the writer for the stage has to do ; and from his observation 
of these it is that he learns to touch the springs that move the 
passions of men. ‘The talent of the comic writer is most of all 
indebted to an attentive observation of society. His know- 
ledge of the world cannot come by instinct; he cannot por- 
tray foibles, and oddities, and humours, which he has never ob- 
served ; and if he attempts to describe such as have no originals 
among mankind, his characters are only monstrous, absurd, 
and unnatural. The youthful writer may, it is true, have all 
that comic power which arises from wit, or the unexpected 
coupling of dissimilar ideas, but he cannot, in the nature of 
things, possess much of that which depends on humour, or the 
ludicrous painting of manners and characters. ‘Take the co- 
medies of Congreve, to which those of Fielding have been com- 
pared, for an example. ‘They were written in his early youth ; 
they abound in wit; they sparkle with jests and repartee; but 
in none of them, except his Way of the World, is there any at- 
tempt at delineation of character. 

In several other passages of his work, the author has ad- 
vanced the notion that the successful novelist is unfitted, by 
his peculiar cast of mind, and habits of composition, to succeed 
in dramatic writing ; but we cannot see that this opinion re- 
ceives any support from the examples he has given. Le Sage, 
it is true, seems to have been even less happy mm his regular 
comedies than Fielding ; but these, though he continued to write 
comic operas to his old age, were composed in early life, 
and before any of his novels. Yet the “ French critics,”’ says 
our author, “who are indisputably the best judges, were in- 
clined to think, judging from Turcaret, that he would have 
risen to eminence, had he continued to cultivate the regular 
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comedy.” It is admitted by Sir Walter, that The Reprisals, 
or the Tars of Old England, the only acknowledged dramatic 
attempt of Smollet, which was, however, only a farce, shows 
the possession of great comic power, and that the Frenchmen 
and sailors who figure in it, are drawn to the life, and ‘ the 
Scotchman and Irishman hit off with the touch of a caricaturist 
of skill and spirit.” But, “the story,” says our author, “is tri- 
vial.” This may be, but we suppose he would not be guilty 
of so much disrespect to the talents of Smollet, as to maintain 
that he was incapable of contriving a story that was not so; and 
as to the other requisites for success in comedy, he allows him 
to possessthem. The best way of determining this question 
would be an examination of the works of those who have at- 
tempted both kinds of writing in the maturity of their genius, 
and with an equal exertion of their powers. ‘I'wo instances 
of this kind present themselves in looking over these volumes. 
What finer specimen of fictitious narrative has the English lan- 
guage to boast of than the Vicar of Wakefield? Yet it would 
be difficult, we imagine, to point out in what respect the quali- 
ties which have made this work so delightful, prevented the 
author from attaining as great a measure of excellence in his 
Good Natured Man, and She Stoops to Conquer, which are ex- 
ceeding good plays after all. The novels, as well as the come- 
dies, of Richard Cumberland, are ranked by our author quite 
as high as we should be disposed to do ; yet it is almost impos- 
sible to conceive of works which more resemb!e each other in 
the degree of talent with which they are written. His West 
Indian is a stock play, and his Henry and Arundel are quite as 
good in their way. 

There is a very grave and earnest defence of the moral ten- 
dency of Tom Jones, of which we shall say more in the course 
of this article. 

The remainder of the first volume is taken up with the lives 
of Le Sage, Smollet, Charles Johnstone, Sterne. and Mrs. Rad- 
chiffe. We give the following passage from the life of Le Sage, 
in which the author touches upon the controversy respecting 
the origin of his celebrated work; a controversy which, 


in some book that we have lately read, is said to be yet unde- 
cided. 


“There has been, indeed, an unauthenticated account of Le Sage ha- 
ving obtained possession of some manuscripts of Cervantes’, which he 
had used liberaHy, and without acknowledgment, in the construction of 
his Gil Blas. A translation of Le Sage’s novels into Spanish bears, 
also, on the title-page, the vaunt, that this operation has restored them 
to the language in which they were originally written. But the styles of 
Cervantes and Le Sage are so essentially different, though each in itself 
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is masterly, that, in the absence of positive evidence, one would as soon 
be induced to believe that the Frenchman wrote Don Quizote, as that the 
Spaniard composed Gil Blas. If Le Sage borrowed any thing from 
Spain, excepting some general hints, such as we have noticed, it may 
have been some of the detached novels, which, as in the Diable Boileuz, 
are interwoven in the history, though with less felicity than in the earlier 
publication, where they do not interrupt the march of any principal narra- 
tive. On the other hand, it is no doubt wonderful, that, merely by dint 
of acquaintance with Spanish literature, Le Sage should have become so 
perfectiy intimate, as he is admitted to be on all hands, with the Spanish 
customs, Manners and habits, so as to conduct his reader through four 
volumes, without once betraying the secret, that the work was not com- 
posed by anativeof Spain. Indeed, it is chiefly on this wonderful obser- 
vation of costume and national manners, that the Spanish translator 
founds his reclamation of the work. as the original property of Spain. 
Le Sage’s capacity of identifying himself with the child of his imagina- 
tion, in circumstances in which he himself never was placed, though rare 
in the highest degree, is not altogether singular ; De Foe, in particular, 
possessed it in a most extraordinary degree. It may be added, that thts 
strict and accurate attention is confined to externals, so far asthe princi- 
pal personage 1s concerned. Gil Blas, though wearing the goltllo, capa, 
and spada, with the most pure Castilian grace, thinks and acts with all 
the vivacity of a Frenchman, and displays, in many respects, the peculiat 
sentiments of one. 

“The last French editor of Le Sage’s works thinks that Gil Blas may 
have had a prototype in the humourous, but licentious History of #ran- 
cion, written by the Sieur Moulinet de Pare. I confess I cannot see any 
particular reseinblance which the History of Gil Blas has to that work, 
excepting that the scene of both lies chiefly in ordinary life, as may be 
said of the Roman Comique of Scarron. The whole concoction of Gil 
Blas appears to me as original, in that which constitutes the essence of a 
composition, as it isinexpressibly delightful.”-—Vol. I. pp. 64, 65. 


In the life of Smollet we have a very elaborate comparison 
of his merits as a writer of novels with those of Fielding, which 
concludes by placing him ona level with his rival. For our- 
selves, we admit the ingenuity of the argument, but we believe 
that public opinion has already settled this question in a diffe- 
rent way, and we are willing to leave that decision, as the law- 
yers say, undisturbed. Indeed, the frequent use of the phrases 
‘northern novelist,’’ and ‘ Fielding’s northern rival,’? show 
that the author, while he sits gravely balancing opinions, and 
awarding judgment from his critical tribunal, does not forget 
that Smollet was a Scotchman. We cannot help thinking, 
likewise, that his candour has admitted merits enough in the 
writings of Fielding, and faults enough in those of Smollet, to 
lead his readers to a different conclusion from that at which 
he has himself arrived. Smollet’s humour is broad and over- 
charged; it lies on the surface of his pictures, and strikes us 
most strongly at the first glance: that of Fielding is nature 
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itself, and pleases us the more the longer we dwell upon it. 
The characters of Smollet are of the most irregularly eccentric 
kind; so much so, that one might consider himself fortunate if 
he should stumble on a single one of them in a whole nation, and 
it is an easy matter to raise mirth out of eccentricities: those 
of Fielding, on the contrary, we might almost suppose taken 
from the circle of our own acquaintances. The careless 
crowding together of odd figures, and laughable situations and 
adventures, in the novels of Smollet, which Sir Walter men- 
tions among their recommendations, if it does not absolutely 
oppress the reader, does not detain him like the more sly and 
reserved humour of Fielding. The want of Fielding’s power 
of awakening sympathy and pity, is not compensated by the few 
instances in which Smollet has shown himself able to excite the 
stronger, but more easily managed passion of terror. 

Of Charles Johnstone, we are told, that he “ was an Irishman 
by birth, though it is said, a Scotchman by descent, and of the 
Annandale family.”” He received a classical education, was 
bred to the bar, and came to England to practice, but was 
compelled by excessive deafness to relinquish his, profession. 
He consoled himself under this infirmity by abusing the human 
race in general, and his contemporaries in particular, in a 
work which Scott calls “the Scandalous Chronicle of the 
Time”—a kind of political romance, entitled Chrysal, or 
the Adventures cf a Guinea, which was first published in 
1760. Our author occupies a couple of pages in tracing 
a comparison between this work and Le Diable Boiteux of Le 
Sage, but it seems to us that Johnstone’s book is hardly worth 
the trouble. It is true, that it contains some powerful writing, 
and shows no inconsiderable knowledge of mankind ; but it is 
impossible to mmagine a darker and more disgusting picture of 
human nature than it presents. It is as if an anatomist were 
to dissect a putrefying carcass ona public stage, for the amuse- 
ment of the multitude, and to show, with a most learned accu- 
racy, how the muscles, the blood-vessels, and the tendons, 
were mingled and confounded into one mass of rottenness. But 
the picture is as false as it is disgusting. Villany is represent- 
ed as an instinct of our nature: the grossest, as well as the 
most trivial crimes, are perpetrated without the slightest re- 
morse ; we are suffered to see none of the returns of better 
feelings, and relentings to virtue, which at times will visit the 
bosoms of the most profligate. His delineations of human 
character bear the same resemblance to the originals we meet 
with in society, as figures cut with a pair of scissors out of 


black velvet to the human face and form. What can be fur- 
Vol. I. 54 
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ther from the truth than his ‘furious libel on Whitfield? If he 
was more fortunate in judging of the motives of Wilkes, it was 
owing rather to his determination to impute the worst motives 
to those who were then in the opposition party, than to any sa- 
gacity of penetration, or even happiness of conjecture. Scott 
praises his principles. It is true, that his reproof sometimes 
falls upon vice; but when we applaud the principles of an au- 
thor, we are understood to represent them as in all respects 
pure and unexceptionable. But where is this purity to be 
found in Johnstone’s work? Are we to seek it in his indulgence 
to libertinism, in the delight he takes in minute descriptions of 
the gross and nauseous orgies of lewdness and debauchery, or 
in his profound respect for the political and ecclesiastical esta- 
blishments of Great Britain? The appetite for scandal gave 
this work a prodigious run at the time of its appearance ; and it 
may still be read by those whose curiosity is excited by its 
allusions to the characters and events of the time; but itis a 
heavy book on the whole, and few, we apprehend, will here- 
after be drawn to its perusal by the desire of amusement. 

A very fair estimate is given in this book of the writings of 


Sterne; and avery liberal, and what some would, perhaps, think 


an extravagant tribute of applause, is rendered to the great pow- 
ers of Mrs. Radclife. It is curious, that although from the truth, 
freedom, and high colouring of her sketches of Italian scenery, an 
opinion has prevailed among her readers that this author had 
travelled in Italy, yet, in fact, she never visited that country. It 
is avery difficult problem with our author, and one which, after 
a great deal of argument, he does not succeed in solving to his 
satisfaction, that Mrs. Radcliffe should have published nothing 
from the year 1797, in which her Jtalian made its appearance, 
up to the time of her death, which took place so late as 1822. 
Is he to be reminded that life has other duties, and other em- 
ployments, besides the composition of novels, and that the 
author who has written half a dozen good books, is under no 
possible obligation to continue writing on to his last breath ? 
The second volume of this work contains the lives of Ri- 
chardson, Johnson, Goldsmith, Walpole, Mackenzie, Clara 
Reeve, Robert Bage, and Richard Cumberland. The exami- 
nation into the merits of the several novels of Richardson is one 
of the best parts of the book; and although partly borrowed 
from Mrs. Barbauld, exhibits the profound acquaintance of the 
author with the principles of this kind of writing. The follow- 
ing estimate of the moral tendency of Pamela, Richardson’s 
first novel, is, in our opinion, exceedingly judicious; though, 
as we shall show hereafter, the author does not always argue 
thus rationally. 
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“It is, perhaps, invidious to enter too closely upon the general tenden- 
cy of a work of entertainment. But when the admirers of Pamela chal- 
lenge for that work the merit of doing more good than twenty sermons, 
we demur to the motion. Its good effects must, of course, have operation 
among young women in circumstances somewhat similar to those of the 
heroine ; and, in that rank, it may be questioned whether the example is 
not as well calculated to encourage a spirit of rash enterprise, as of vir- 
tuous resistance. If Pamela became Esquire B—’s lady, it was only on 
account of her virtuous resistance to his criminal attacks; but it may 
occur to an humble maiden (and the case, we believe, is not hypothetical) 
that to merit Pamela’s reward, she must go through Pamela’s trials ; and 
that there can be no great harm in affording some encouragement to the 
assailant. We need not add how dangerous this experiment must be for 
both parties. 

‘But we have elsewhere intimated an opinion, that the direct and ob- 
vious moral to be deduced from a fictitious narrative, is of mach less con- 
sequence to the public, than the mode in which the story is treated in the 
course of its details. If the author introduces scenes which excite evil 
passions, if he familiarizes the mind of the readers with impure ideas, or 
sophisticates their understanding with false views of morality, it will be 
an unavailing defence that, in the end of his book, he has represented 
virtue as triumphant. In the same manner, although some objections 
may be made to the deductions which the author desired, and expected 
should be drawn from the story of Pamela, yet the pure and modest cha- 
racter of the English maiden is so well maintained during the work; her 
sorrows and afflictions are borne with so much meekness; her little inter- 
vals of hope or comparative tranquillity break in on her troubles so much 
like the specks of blue sky through a cloudy atmosphere, that the whole 
recollection is soothing, tranquillizing, and, doubtless, edifying. We 
think little of Mr. B—, his character, or his motives, and are only de- 
lighted with the preferment of our favourite, because it seems to give so 
much satisfaction to herself.”—Vol. ii. pp. 32—34. 


Sir Walter defends the unfortunate and painful catastrophe 
of Clarissa. We agree with him, that it was the only way of 
ending the story consistently with the noble and affecting les- 
son proposed in the original design, and that no other could 
have called forth so fully the great powers of its author. We 
are aware, also, of the general argument against what is called 
poetical justice, that it gives us false views of human life, by 
representing virtue as always rewarded, and vice as always 
punished in the present world, and that when we come to apply 
to mankind the lesson we have learned from works written on 
this principle, we are led to suppose, that those whom we see 
in a state of apparent prosperity, are ever as good as they are 
fortunate, and that the wretched and afflicted have, in all cases, 
deserved their sufferings. Without staying to examine at pre- 
sent the soundness of this doctrine, of which, however, we have 
our doubts, and which we hope to be able to consider more 
fully on some future occasion, we shall only observe, that what- 
ever power and skill an author may show in working up the 
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feelings of his reader to absolute agony by scenes of imagina- 
ry distress, and however sublime may be the moral he draws 
from them, yet readers whose temperament is that of ordinary 
cheerfulness and kindness, do not always willingly submit to 
this process for calling forth their sympathy, and improving their 
virtue. They desire only such a proportion of calamity in the 
narrative as will enhance the joy of its final prosperity—storm 
and darkness enough to make them glad at the return of sun- 
shine. It may be doubted, whether it does not require either 
a degree of insensibility, or a morbid attachment to melancholy 
views of life, to sit down voluntarily and inflict upon ourselves 
the reading of nearly a dozen volumes filled with the fictitious 
tale of virtue struggling with calamity, and overwhelmed by it 
at last. If, however, we pause to console ourselves, as we are 
frequently tempted to do, by the consideration that all this is 
imaginary and false, the interest of the narrative is lost. To 
accompany the characters of the piece any farther in the story 
of their misfortunes, seems like voluntarily inflicting misery 
on beings of our own creation, who suffer only so far as we 
fancy their sufferings to be real. Life has too many sorrows 
of its own, that we should afflict ourselves with dreams of ideal 
distress. 

Sir Charles Grandison, the good man whose virtue is always 
triumphant because it is not tempted, is treated’ by our author 
as he deserves. 

We pass over what is said of Johnson and Goldsmith, con- 
cerning whom it is too late to say any thing new, in order to 
come at the sketch of the life of Horace Walpole, or rather to 
the examination of his character and works, for, to our surprise, 
scarce any thing is said of the events of his life. There is an 
accusation current among journalists, reviewers, and makers of 
books in general, that Walpole was exceedingly selfish, sordid, 
and heartless. We are glad to read the following good-natured 
apology for his character, for it is always delightful to learn that 


the man who interests us by his works, was not unamiable in 
his life. 


“In private life, his temper appears to have been precarious; and 
though expensive in indulging his own taste. he always seems to have 
done so on the most economical terms possible. _ He is often, in his epis- 
tolary correspondence, harsh and unkind to Madame Deffand, whose 
talents, her blindness, and her enthusiastic affection for him, claimed 
every indulgence from a warm hearted man. He is also severe and 
rigid towards Bentley, whose taste and talents he had put into continual 
requisition for the ornaments of his house These are unaimiable traits 
of character, and they have been quoted.and exaggerated. But his me- 
mory has suffered most on account of his conduct towards Chatterton, in 
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which we have always thought he was perfectly defensible. That un- 
happy son of genius endeavoured to impose upon Walpole a few stanzas 
of very inferior merit as ancient ; and sent him an equally gross and pal- 
pable imposture under the shape of a pretended list of painters. Wal- 
pole’s sole crime lies in not patronizing at once a young man who only 
appeared before him in the character of a very inartificial impostor, 
though he afterwards proved himself a gigantic one. The fate of Chat- 
terton lies, not at the door of Walpole, but of the public at large, who, 
two years (we believe) afterwards, were possessed of the splendid proofs 
of his natural powers, and any one of whom was as much called upon as 
Walpole to prevent the most unhappy catastrophe. 

Finally, it must be recorded to Walpole’s praise, that though not ha- 
bitually libera!, he was strictly just, and readily parted with that portion of 
his income which the necessities of the state required. He may, perhaps, 
have mistaken his character when he assumes, as his principal character- 
istic, “ disinterestedness and contempt of money,” which, he intimates, 
was with him less “a virtue than a passion.” But by the generous and 
apparently most sincere offer to divide his whole income with Marshal 
Conway, he showed, that if there existed in his bosom more love of mo- 
ney than perhaps he was himself aware of, it was subjugated tothe influ- 
ence of the nobler virtues and feelings.”—Vol. ii. pp, 126, 127. 


We wish that we could afford room for the passage where our 
author, in his remarks on the Castle of Otranto, considers the 
question of the propriety of the expedient adopted by Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe, and other writers of romances, of “ referring their prodi- 
gies to an explanation founded on natural causes in the latter 
chapter of their romances.’? The conclusion to which he ar- 
rives, as might be expected from his own works, is in favour of 
the narrative of Walpole, “* which details supernatural events as 
they would have been readily believed and received in the ele- 
venth or twelfth century.”? He adds, that “ the precaution of 
relieving our spirits from the influence of supposed supernatu- 
ral terror, seems as unnecessary in a work of professed fiction, 
as that of the prudent Button, who proposed that the human 
face of his representative of the lion should appear from under 
his mask, and acquaint the audience plainly that he was a man 
as other men, and nothing more than Smug the joiner.” 

Of Mackenzie it is said, that “ the historian of the Homespun 
family may place his narrative, without fear of shame, by the 
side of the Vicar of Wakefield.”” We apprehend, however, 
that this is a bad compliment to the modesty of Mackenzie. 
The humour of the Homespun family is, to be sure, exceeding- 
ly natural and delicate, but it is a mere sketch after all, and 
certainly has no pretensions to be compared to the finished and 
full-length picture of Goldsmith, with its varied groups, and its 
perfection of colouring. The character of Umphraville in the 
Mirror, is undoubtedly in Mackenzie’s best manner; it is just 
such a one as he was eminently qualified to draw ; and in the 
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happy mingling of a deep quiet kind of pathos, with light comic 
touches, no writer has excelledhim. But his Colonel Caustic, in 


the Lounger, which Scott mentions with such high praise, is, 
to our apprehension, unworthy of his pen. He has attempted 
a stronger and broader cast of humour than in any other part 
of his writings, and for which he had evidently no talent. ‘The 
pathetic parts only are like Mackenzie, for he could not fail 
here : but the Colonel’s eccentricities are violent and disagree- 
able, and the author, with all his pains, has made him but a te- 
dious oid fellow after all. : 

The Old English Baron of Clara Reeve, the only one of her 
works of which Sir Walter takes any notice, is, in his opinion, 
a very good ghost story, “‘somewhat prosy,” almost entirely 
destitute of manners and character, but, on the whole, very 
senstbly and judiciously constructed, and with a careful heed 
to the most approved rules of getting up a tale of supernatural 
terrors. 

Robert Bage, according to our author, was a paper maker 
at Elford, in England. He received a common education, 
which he improved by his own diligence, and made himself 
master of the French and Italian languages, besides acquiring 
a respectable knowledge of mathematics. His parents were 
of the society of Friends, and he preserved through life an inde- 
pendence of thinking, and an attachment to certain dangerous, 
unwarrantable, and unfashionable doctrines respecting political 
and religious liberty. He wrote several agreeable novels, the 
first of which, Mount Henneth, was published in 1781, and the 
last, Hermsprong,or Man as he is not, in 1795, and prolonged an 
industrious and virtuous life to the age of seventy-two. Seve- 
ral pleasant and characteristic extracts are given in the book be- 
fore us, from his correspondence with Mr. Hutton, of Birming- 
ham, his friend and patron. 

It is very curious that Sir Walter, who defends with great 
zeal the moral tendency of Tom Jones, should censure so se- 
verely that of Bage’s novels. As far as we understand his ar- 


gument, he considers the work of Fielding as harmless, be- 


cause it is a fair copy of the human character, and represents 
man as he is; while the writings of Bage, in particular the 
novel entitled Hermsprong, exert a dangerous influence, be- 
cause they show us man squaring his conduct by the rules of 
reason and philosophy, and present us with a model of excel- 
lence not only no where to be found, but absolutely unattaina- 
ble. He supports this ground by remarking, that the faculty 
of reason, upon which Hermsprong builds his system of virtue 
and morality, is an insufficient guide, and hints that the writings 
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of Bage are deformed by “speculative errors.” It is very 
true, as Sir Walter observes, that “the professed moral of 
the piece is what the reader is least interested in,’’ but it is no 
less true, as he elsewhere observes, that the moral tendency of 
a work of fiction is to be judged of from the general impression 
left upon the mind by the example of the personages intro- 
duced. If we apply the test thus furnished by our author to 
the novel of Fielding, we apprehend that it will hardly pass the 
ordeal. The gallantries of ‘Tom Jones are related as things of 
a trivial nature, which, as they are contrary to some old fashion- 
ed notions of morality, are not, it is true, to be deemed quite in- 
nocent, and yet are scarcely grave enough to be mentioned with 
reprehension; pleasant adventures which agreeably diversify 
his biography. They are lifted out of the natural grossness, 
and out of the obscurity in which all men willingly leave their dis- 
honourable amours, into something like respectability, by be- 
ing associated with the frankness, the generosity, and the other 
amiable qualities of the hero. Now it seems to our humble 
judgment, that an example of this sort, proposed to the world 
by the great talents of Fielding, is likely to do more harm 
than all the philosophical treatises that could be written in de- 
fence of libertinism. If a writer of novels be always justified 
in representing men as he finds them, without regard to the 
moral effect of his pictures, then the examples of splendid pro- 
fligacy, of elegant and refined voluptuousness, of vice high in 
rank gazed at and knelt to and imitated by the world, which 
have done and are doing so much to corrupt society, are to re- 
peat their salutary work in those works to which so large a por- 
tion of the world recur for daily amusement. 

With respect to the tendency of Bage’s novels, we cannot 
see that any great harm can accrue from contemplating a pat- 
tern of virtue superior to any thing we find in the world about 
us, and more perfect than we can hope to imitate. We had, 
indeed, supposed, that something of this sort constituted the 
very basis of that religion for which Sir Walter, in his animad- 
versions on the writings of Bage, professes so much concern. 
If, by setting before us such a model, a desire is raised in us to 
resemble it, (and that this is the general effect, we appeal to 
the experience of every reader,) one step at least is made in 
the progress of virtue. Sir Walter desires his readers to com- 
pare the philosophical Hermsprong of Bage with the philosophi- 
cal Square in Tom Jones. What then? We shall only compare 
an honest man with a hypocrite, and make no progress in the 
argument. He objects that Bage has not represented the con- 
duct of Hermsprong as influenced in any degree by religious 
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motives. We regret, as much as Sir Walter can do, the neglect 
of this powerful and salutary spring of human action ; but if this 
objection is to prevail, what shall be done with the scores of 
novels liable to the same Censure, against whose moral tenden- 
cy he has said nothing ; and what, we ask, is to become of the 
Waverley novels themselves? But it is not fair to say of Bage 
that he would make reason and philosophy the only foundation 
and stay of virtue; he has called in the powerful aid of educa- 
tion. His Hermsprong was born in America of English , arents, 
who train him up in the principles which govern his life. He 
goes to England, where he treats a peer as if he was his equal, 
and questions the necessity of certain political and ecclesiasti- 
cal abuses. ‘These are probably the * speculative errors”? 
which give a dangerous tendency to the book. Sir Walter 
speaks of the “ cant” of those who object to the moral ten- 
dency of Tom Jones. This is an indefinite expression, and 
easily applied. What name shall we give to the language of 
those who cavil against the moral tendency of Hermsprong ? 
Our author’s prejudices against Bage’s speculative doctrines 
do not, however, prevent him from justly estimating his literary 
merits, in a passage with which we shall conclude this article. 


“The works of Bage, abstracted from the views which we have endea- 
voured to point out, are of high and decided merit. It is scarce possible 
to read him without being amused, and, to a certain degree, instructed. 
His whole efforts ore turned to the development of human character ; 
and, it must be owned, he possessed a ready key to it. The mere story 
of the novels seldom possesses much interest; it is the conduct of his 
personages, as thinking and speaking beings, in which we are interested ; 
and, contrary to the general case, the reader is seldom or never tempted 
to pass over the dialogue in order to continue the narrative. The author 
deals occasionally in quick and improbable conversions, as in that of Sir 
George Osmond, from selfishness and avarice, to generosity and liberali- 
ty, by the mere loveliness of virtue in his brother and his friends. And 
he does not appear to have possessed much knowledge of that species of 
character which is formed by profession or by nationality. His seamen 
are indifferent; his Irishmen not beyond those usually brought on the 
stage ; his Scotchmen still more awkward caricatures, and the language 
which he puts in their mouths, not similar to any that has been spoken 
since the days of Babel. Itisin detecting the internal working of a pow- 
erful understanding, like that of Paracelsus Holman, that Bage’s power 
chiefly consists ; and great that power must be, considering how much 
more difficult it is to trace those varieties of character which are formed 
by such working, than merely to point out such as the mind receives 
from the manners and customs of the country in which it has ripened. 

“ A light, gay, pleasing air, carries us agreeably through: Bage’s novels, 
and when we are disposed to be angry at seeing the worse made to appear 
the better reason, we are reconciled to the author by the ease and good 
humour of his style.”—Vol. ii. pp. 199, 200. | 
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Art. XXXIV.—Lectures on Geology; being Outlines of the 
Science ; delivered in the New-York Atheneum, in the year 
1825. By Jer. Van Renssevatn, WM. D. Associate, and Lec- 
turer on Geology to the Atheneum ; Member of the Royal Me- 
dical Society, Edinburgh ; Corresponding Member of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences, Naples ; of the Linnean Society— 
of the Society of Encouragement, and of the Medico-physical 
Society, Paris ; Director of the American Academy of Fine 
Aris; Corresponding Secretary of the Lyceum of Natural 
History, and of the New-York Horticultural Society ; Secre- 
tary of the Literary and Philosophical Society, and Member 
of the Historical Society, New-York ; Member of the Society 
of Natural History, Leipzic—of the Society for Promotion of 


Arts, and Correspondent of the Lyceum, Albany. 8vo. pp. 
358. New-York. E. Bliss & E. White. 


Tue establishment of the Atheneum, will probably form an 
era in the literary history of New-York. Originating with a 
few individuals devoted to scientific and literary pursuits, its 
plan proposed to establish, by their united exertions, voluntary 
courses of lectures, by which the attention of the public might 
be attracted, and the wealthy and liberal citizens of our great 
commercial mart, induced to promote objects that might tend to 
exalt and elevate not only our civic, but our national character. 
The following extracts from their address, will serve to point 
out the primitive views of the associates : 


“Tt is from a character for a high degree of progress in literature, in 
science, and in the fine arts, that all lasting national reputation is to be 
derived. The wealth derived from commerce may vanish ; the pride of 
moneyed epulence may be checked ; but the works of genius, the produc- 
tions of learning, and the monuments of taste, are indestructible and un- 
fading. Deeply impressed with these truths, a number of persons of lite- 
rary and scientific pursuits, of whom the undersigned are a committee, 
have associated for the purpose of endeavouring to raise an institution 
upon a scale worthy of the city in which they dwell, anc call upon the 
public for that support which it so munificently bestows upon all the ob- 
jects of interest that are properly presented to its view. In making this 
appeal, they feel a confidence of success from the well known liberality 
of their fellow citizens; and should even this expectation be disappoint- 
ed, they trust that they may derive, from a proper pride, a just sense of 
the dignity of the city, and the evident necessity of placing it, in this 
respect, as it already is in all others, above its commercial competitors, 
what even its often tried munificence might not alone accomplish. 

“ With these views, they beg leave to submit the objects and motives 
of their association to the public. 

on Many of the sciences are at the present time in a state of pro~ 
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gressive improvement, unexampled in the annals of history ; the press 
teems with literary productions of the most important and interesting na- 
ture. ‘To numbers of our citizens versed in scientific subjects, er pos- 
sessing a taste for their cultivation, the time and opportunity of keeping 
up with their rapid advance is denied—while the productions of the Eu- 
ropean press are beyond the reach of even those who possess both the 
means and inclination to obtain its most valuable works. It is therefore 
proposed, that the associates of this institution shall appoint, from their 
own body, persons who shall annually deliver public discourses, in which 
they shall detail the progress of those branches of literature and science 
that are most intimately connected with their individual pursuits. Ameng 
the many subjects that may be adduced, as fitted for discourses of this de- 
scription, may be mentioned: the progress of Moral Science—of the Li- 
terature of France, England, Germany, Italy, and our own country—of 
Physical and Mechanical Science—of Chemistry—of the Fine Arts—of 
the Useful Arts, and Applied Sciences—of Natural History—and of the 
Mathematics. Among objects so various, every portion of the commu- 
nity may discover such as are suited to its own peculiar taste ; and should 
the several parts be well executed, they will much abridge the labour of 
following the ceaseless progress of human intellect, and render that task 
easy to those whom more active and profitable avocations withdraw from 
the pursuits of learning. 


“(2.) Many parts of literature, science, and the arts, may be cultivated 


for the sake of the pleasure they produce, and the agreeable relaxation 


they afford from the cares of domestic life, the dissipation of the fashion- 
able world, and the turmoil of business. It is, therefore, a prominent ob- 
ject with the associates, to provide popular lectures upon such subjects, 
open to the patrons and subscribers to the institution, and to strangers ; 
and from among their number, they propose to select lecturers, who shall, 
for six months in the year, by a rotation among themselves, produce 
daily one lecture upon some topic of general interest. In the first out- 
line of such an institution, it would be difficult to define precisely the de- 
partments to which these lectures should be devoted; and much will de- 
pend in this respect upon the future state of learning, and on the qualifi- 
cations and pursuits of the associates. It may, however, be reasonably 
anticipated, that Political Economy, Modern and Ancient Literature and 
Poetry, the Fine Arts, Natural History in its three branches, Physics, 
Chemistry Elementary and Applied, Phrenology, &c. would exeite inte- 
rest and attract public attention. It is proposed that these lectures shall 
be open to both sexes; and it forms no unimportant feature of the plan, 
that the ladies of New-York will thus be enabled to pursue studies and 
investigate subjects, from which, by the present system of education, they 


are excluded.” 

This address bears date in May, 1824, and is signed by 58 
gentlemen. A few weeks before that time, no more than five 
could be found hardy enough to hope for success; many of the 
names comprised among the signers of the address were obtained 
with difficulty, and even of them but few felt any great anticipa- 
tion of a favourable result. The publication of the address, 
however, caused a great change in their sentiments, and in those 
of the citizens at large. The name of associate- became in- 
stantly a title of honour, and was so eagerly sought for, that 
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each new election was attended with close and severe ballot- 
ing among the associates themselves ; and such, finally, became 
the excitement, that the association formed for mutual aid, and 
which had at first been humbly content with soliciting the use of 
names, that by previous labours had become eminent, was, by 
the oe candidates, stigmatized as a literary aristo- 
cracy. Still, no great amount of patronage was at first ob- 
tained; nor was it until after the delivery of the eloquent ad- 
dress of Mr. Wheaton, and the actual opening of the courses of 
lectures in the month of December, that the associates had a 
prospect of realizing, to any great extent, the fruits of their la- 
bours. The first lecture was delivered by Professor Moore, of 
Columbia College ; it was attended by barely a hundred per- 
sons ; but such was his brilliant success, that he closed his course 
in the presence of an audience only limited by the size of the 
room, of which every part was crowded to overflowing. The 
ladies of New-York, let it be remembered to their honour, led 
the way, and by their influence chiefly, a committee of asso- 
ciates, appointed for that purpose, was enabled to obtain the 
signatures of a number of respectable merchants, to a call of a 
public meeting. At this meeting, the views and objects of 
the institution were detailed in a most luminous and eloquent 
manner by Mr. Charles King, a large subscription was obtained 
upon the spot, and a committee of merchants appointed to seek 
for further support. 

Up to this time, every thing seemed to promise the associates 
the utmost success. A plan was suggested, by which it appear- 
ed practicable to forma union among all the literary institutions 
of the city, and to bring their joint strength to bear upon one 
common end. In carrying this into effect, much was hoped 
from the influence of the trustees and professors of Columbia 
College ; indeed, it is in no small degree owing to their aid 
that so much was done at so early a period. ‘Three of their 
professors delivered courses of lectures with flattering success ; 
the College Chapel was granted for the purposes of the Athe- 
neum, free of all expense ; and upon an application for ground, 
on which a building for joint purposes might be erected, an an- 
swer was given, by which, as it was provided that the rent na- 
med should be wholly invested in books, or other articles of mu- 
tual interest, to be open to the use of the members of the 
Atheneum, no part of the funds of that institution need have 
been diverted from their legitimate object. 

But at this moment, unhappily, incidents occurred, which 

still throw a shade over the prospects of the Atheneum. The 
disappointment of those who had at first refused to become as- 
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sociates, or had been finally excluded; the opposition of the 
enemies of Columbia College, who repined at seeing its repu- 
tation promoted by the success of its efforts for the public good; 
a spirit of jealousy among some of the merchants, the source of 
which it is impossible to discover; and, finally, (as is said,) 
feelings of personal hostility, that ought, on such an occasion, to 
have slept, seemed all at once to unite to oppose and thwart 
the views of the founders, and blast the promising prospects of 
the institution. The subscriptions, which appeared, from the 
rate at which they first increased, to be hkely to reach to 
$100,000 at least, suddenly ceased ; contests and disputes in re- 
tion to the constitution of the association were excited, and the 
whole ended in such a change of its features, as tore the entire 

wer from the hands of the founders, who might fairly have 

en considered as best qualified to conduct the concerns of 
an institution which they had themselves planned and carried 
into most successful operation.* 

We shall say no more on this painful subject, but merely re- 
mark, that the conduct of the associates on this occasion Is per- 
haps more to their honour than any other part of the history we 
have recounted. Far from seeking to retain their powers, or 
to withdraw from the institution, they promptly met the wishes 
of the subscribers, and have not permitted the expectations of 
the public to be disappointed by relaxing in their exertions, al- 
though they might have been fully justified in so doing, by the 
treatment they received. Their services have been entirely 
gratuitous, and they are about to provide courses of lectures 
for the present year, equally interesting and varied in subject 
with those delivered during the season that has elapsed. 

Nor is the excitement produced in the mercantile class of the 
community, less likely to add permanently to the reputation of 
the city. We have stated, that causes intervened to interrupt 
the accumulation of the permanent funds of the Atheneum ; 
but before this time, a spirit of liberality had been shown, that 
is honourable in the highest degree ; and, although causeless 
jealousies were excited, and this laudable spirit depressed, we 





— 


* Of this success we shall give a single proof: Fourteen years have 
elapsed since the foundation of the Boston Atheneum ; in all that time, it 
has been found impracticable to furnish courses of public lectures, al- 
though a declared, and the most important and generally useful object of 
the institution The associates of the New-York Atheneum were ena- 
bled, within the first year, to furnish courses of lectures that were attended 
by 600 persons, including all eminent for science, learning, beauty, or 
fashion. The lectures of the British Institution, however celebrated, 
never drew so numerous an assembly. : 
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eannot but look to what was actually done in the course of a 
very few days, as an earnest of awakening taste. It is not to 
be concealed, that in this city, the accumulation of individual 
wealth has proceeded with a much more rapid step than the 
cultivation of taste, of learning, or of the arts. Indeed, it is 
not an unusual prejudice among our merchants, that the ac- 
complishments of a finished education, are any thing but fa- 
vourable to success as a-merchant. Hence, we frequently find 
those who have, by a course of successful industry, acquired 
wealth, limiting their sons to the scanty knowledge they have 
themselves found sufficient. Such an impression, widely dif- 
fused, has been productive of great injury. Young men brought 
up in the fruition of their fathers’ labours, can never be com- 
pelled to enter into the onerous details that to men of little in- 
formation are the only gates to fortune. With such youth, in- 
telligence from education must hold the place of the shrewd- 
ness obtained by close attention to business ; and that merchant 
will leave the most permanent fortune to his children, who 
gives the greatest amount of liberal learning to direct its em- 
ployment. 

We consider the successful results of these lectures as ho- 
nourable to the literary character of New-York; and hence 
we derive our expectation, that this is to form an era in our 
history. Such is the superior influence of the mercantile class 
in society, so small is the leisure enjoyed by our professional 
men, that to a stranger, and even to our own citizens, the 
amount of learning and attainment that exists among us is hard- 
ly understood. The experiment of the last winter has how- 
ever shown, that nothing more is wanted, than a point of union 
among the cultivators of science, by which they may be ena- 
bled to act in concert, to elevate the literary and scientific 
character of our city above that of any in the union. 

But we have said enough on the subject of the Atheneum it- 
self; let us proceed to consider the subject more immediately 
before us. 

Among the gentlemen whom the original projectors of the 
Atheneum called at an early period to their aid, was the author 
of the work before us. He was known to have made its sub- 
ject an object of attention in the intervals of his professional 
pursuits, and to have enjoyed considerable advantages for its 
study, as a graduate of Yale College, at that time the sole 
school of mineralogy, as a pupil of the late Dr. Bruce, and as 
an observant traveller over the most important portions of Eu- 
rope. These expectations he has fairly fulfilled, as may be 
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seen by the work before us, and» was shown by the success of 
his lectures ; for if his subject were not of that popular nature 
to arrest the attention of those who sought for mere amuse- 
ment, he retained, to the end of his course, all whose object 
was the acquisition of useful and liberal knowledge. 

The subject was selected for an early place in the scheme 
of lectures, as one of a peculiarly valuable character; it is a 
subject that is, at the present period, rapidly rising from the 
state of a crude mass of various ill digested opinions and con- 
ceptions to the rank of science; while the numerous facts and 
inferences with which it is crowded, render it an object of in- 
teresting study to all liberally educated persons, and of value 
in innumerable practical cases. Jt is also a subject that has as 
yet excited but litile attention among us; while mineralogy, that 
is little more than the alphabet of this more extended branch of 
knowledge, has been an object of much study, little attention 
has hitherto been paid in this country to the generalization of 
the important facts that geology presents to our view, and still 
less is known of the inferences to be drawn from the observa- 
tion of the phenomena that occur in our hemisphere, when 
compared with the results found to arise from similar cir- 
cumstances observed in other parts of the globe. The want 
of this last important branch of knowledge has been very se- 
_verely felt; we have every where instances of immense ex- 
pense laid out in the search of metals in strata in which they 
are never worked to profit, or of coal in primitive and tertiary 
formations; and at the very time of the delivery of the lec- 
tures, a corporate body of our city was preparing to bore for 
water, in the hopes of obtaining an overflowing spring, through 
a mass of diluvial gravel resting upon primitive rock. The 
absurdity of such undertakings is manifest to the merest tyro 
in geology; and yet we find them continually entered into, not 
only by persons in other departments most intelligent, but even 
in cases where the habitual prudence of moneyed men might 
probably have been expected to dictate their obtaining the best 
advice from competent judges. We, therefore, are of opinion, 
that in selecting geology for a portion of their first winter’s 
course, the associates acted wisely, and provided for the pub- 
lic instruction upon a subject more neglected than almost any 
other in the circle of the sciences. 

_ The time has been, when the very name of Geology excited a 
smile. This arose from the fact, that it is the very last of all 
scientific subjects into which the beautiful process of reasoning 
by induction has been introduced. It was the practice of the 
ancient philosophers, to assume for the explanation of natural 
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phenomena, hypotheses that had no foundation but in their 
own imagination, and no evidence but in their fortuitous coin- 
cidence with the facts themselves. Bacon exposed the fallacy 
of such a mode of proceeding, and showed that no proposition 
should be used in philosophical reasoning, unless it could be de- 
duced from a comparison and collation of the facts themselves. 
In this way general propositions may be obtained, that, by 
comparison with each other, furnish the evidence of others still 
more general, and the process of generalization may be ex- 
tended, until we reach those abstract propositions that are 
styled “‘ Laws of Nature.’ By an inverse process, these laws 
and propositions, that in assemblage are called theories, may 
be employed to explain newly observed phenomena, and to 
predict the result of new combinations. 

Such is the fate of discoveries,.that they frequently appear 
to arise as much from the general state of science, as from the 
genius of their inventors ; and thus it happened, that while Ba- 
con was engaged in illustrating the principles of this method, 
Galileo was actually making its application. ‘The pride and 
obstinacy of pretenders to learning resisted the introduction of 
this beautiful method into every branch of science; near a 
century elapsed after its use in physical science by Galileo, be- 
fore it was recognised as the only legitimate logic in Natural 
Philosophy ; Reid and Stewart were still later in introducing 
it into Moral Science ; Chemistry was not entirely stripped of 
hypothetical propositions before the time of Sir Humphrey 
Davy ; and we are at this moment witnessing the triumph of 
the logic of Bacon, in Political Economy, and in the science of 
which we are treating. ‘To recapitulate the many vague and 
wild hypotheses with which this unfortunate branch of know- 
ledge was loaded, until its very name became an object of ridi- 
cule, would far exceed our limits. They have been held up 
to merited derision in the playful work of our countryman 
Knickerbocker. We may, however, regret, for the honour of 
our nature, that the list of the fabricators of these falsely called 
theories of the earth, should begin with Plato, Aristotle, and 
Pythagoras, contain Descartes, Burnet, Whiston, and Buffon, 
and terminate with Playfair and Werner; names in other re- 
spects so distinguished. 

Perhaps no small part of the errors into which philosophers 
have run in this respect, arises from our scanty knowledge 
of the globe we inhabit. We are acquainted with little more 
of it than its mere crust, for the labour of man has never 
yet penetrated to a depth much greater than the 50,000th 
part of itsdiameter. Still, however, this mere superficial view 
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presents us with numerous and interesting phenomena, whence, 
by the process of induction, we may legitimately seek to obtain 
information in respect to the age, and original form of the 
globe, and to the convulsions and revolutions it has undergone. 

Reasonings drawn from various astronomical phenomena, 
teach us that the earth we inhabit is a body nearly spherical ; 
inferences of the same fact have been obtained from its actual 
circumnavigation ; that it is flattened at the poles is shown the- 
oretically upon the principles of gravitation and centrifugal 
force, and the result is confirmed by experiments with the pen- 
dulum, and by the measurement of degrees upon the surface. 
Its density has been determined by Cavendish and Maskelyne ; 
and the deduction from their experiments, that its strata be- 
come more and more dense as the ceatre is approached, has 
been confirmed by Sabine in his examination into its shape ; 
and yet, although we have thus not only measured, but weighed 
it, and determined the ratio of the weight of its different lay- 
ers, we are profoundly ignorant of their nature. 

Let us digress to inquire how much we actually know in re- 
lation to it. Nearly three fourths of its surface are covered 
with water ;* the greatest part of this liquid mass is accumu- 
lated in one vast ocean, occupying in one compact body nearly 
an entire hemisphere, and having various branches or gulfs ; 
of these, the largest and most important is the Atlantic Ocean. 
The depth of this immense expanse of waters is hardly known 
to us experimentally ; but the sublime calculus of Laplace has 
penetrated into its profoundest depths, and from the phenomena 
of the tides he has been enabled to infer the mean depression 
of its basin. 

The portion of solid matter that is elevated above this ocean, 
is divided into two great continents of very unequal magnitude, 
nor is there apparently any symmetrical arrangement. The fan- 
cied opinion of a great girdle of mountains, constituting nearly 
an entire great circle of the globe, is unfounded in fact ; and no 
other circumstance has ever been stated, approaching to the na- 
ture of such an arrangement. Yet, with this apparent irregu- 
larity in the general outline, and dissimilarity in the individual 
features, we find, at every step, instances of infinite wisdom, 
by which a succession of natural causes has been made to act 
for ages, to produce and maintain a state of things fitted in the 
highest degree for the comfort and well-being of the inhabitants, 
to whatever class they belong, or whatever place they hold in 
the scale of being. 
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* Vide Maite Brun’s Geography, vol. 1. 
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The best mterpreters of sacred writ, admit that it is not con- 
trary to the Mosaic history to believe, as all the phenomena 
appear to declare, that the earth existed “ without form, and 
void,’ long previous to the creation of man; and that the six 
days of creation may fairly, and in conformity with other 
similar passages, be construed to signify an equal number of in- 
definite periods of time. During these periods, the earth was, 
by a succession of changes, flowing from the action of causes, 
set in motion by the Deity “ in the beginning,” gradually pre- 
pared for the habitation of man. Originally, a fluid chaotic 
mass, of which its spheroidal figure is a satisfactory proof. The 
consolidation, appears to have been slow, whether arising from 
abstraction of heat, from chemical precipitation, or by deposit 
from a state of mechanical mixture. Whichever of these was 
the cause, or whether they were all combined, the waters would 
have held the higher place, and finally covered the whole solid 
nucleus. ‘This primitive ocean, as we find from the deposits 
it has left, was peopled with vast numbers of organized beings ; 
at the most distant periods ; these differed widely in character 
from those now known to inhabit our globe. We may hence 
infer a great difference in the very nature of the fluid, and in 
the means of subsistence then provided. As the gradual change 
took place by which the surface was fitted to be raised above 
the level of the waters, the character of these inhabitants gradu- 
ally changed, whole genera and species, nay, evenentire families, 
disappeared, others took their place, and at every step we per- 
ceive a gradual approach to the genera and species that are 
found at present living. The period at last arrived, when the 
continents were to be raised above the level of the deep. They 
seem to have been speedily clothed with vegetation, but this 
was likewise composed of plants that do not now exist upon 
the surface of the land; we tind their types, indeed, in the frag- 
ments of broken genera, but no living identical species. Over 
the face of these continents the water again made an irruption, 
overwhelming the forests, and depositing them in vast carbona- 
ceous beds beneath it; covering them with its mechanical and 
chemical precipitates, filled with the remains of its animal inha- 
bitants ; a second, and perhaps a third time, do these alterna- 
tions appear to have been repeated, and inquirers into the na- 
ture of the animal remains, pretend, by their means, to discri- 
minate the character of the different floods to have been alter- 
nately fresh and salt. How, or by what means these great con- 
vulsions were effected, we cannot determine, yet we may fairly 
infer them to have been produced by the action of secondary 
causes still to be found in existence. 
Vor. I. 56 
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Since the discovery of the metallic bases of the alkalies and 
earths, and the investigation of their properties, a most inge- 
nious hypothesis has been framed. It supposes, that at no great 
depth beneath the primitive ocean, were found great beds of 
these metals ; that they were finally brought into contact with 
the water; the violent action that was the result would have 
produced phenomena similar to, but vastly more extended, than 
those of submarine volcanoes ; the masses of solid earthy mat- 
ter thus formed, would have elevated themselves, and lifted 
with them the incumbent and previously horizontal strata; in 
furnishing the other component part of the earths thus formed, 
large quantities of the water of the primzval ocean would have 
been consumed ; these effects combined would at once account 
for the appearance of the continents, and repeated from time 
to time, may be considered as sufficient reasons for their present 
structure. Insuch conflicts of elementary bodies, the living 
animals of the vicinity must have been destroyed. These were 
replaced from time to time by others, and of this last fact, as we 
have stated, there is actual evidence. The atmosphere, impreg- 
nated with a predominating quantity of hydrogen arising from 
the decomposition of water, must have been unfit for the sup- 
port of the life of terrestrial animals, and for this reason we 
find vegetables, of which it is the appropriate food, to have been 
first created. But in the period that occurred last before the 
date of the Mosaic history of the creation of man, we perceive 
proofs of the existence of numerous terrestrial animals, while 
man was not among the number. In every successive step of 
the creation, we find existing proofs of the gradual prepa- 
ration of the earth for the habitation of our species, the most 
perfect of organized beings, and the image of the Creator. At 
last the third day of the creation dawned, and the continents, 
nearly in the state in which we now found them, appeared ; the 
waters of the ocean were collected in their basin; the earth 
brought forth the green grass, the grain bearing plants, and the 
trees with their various fruits; during this period the ocean re- 
covered from its state of agitation, and was prepared for the re- 
ception of its present inhabitants, with which it was next stocked ; 
and to conclude the preparation for the formation of man, terres- 
trial animals, and birds in their present forms and species, were 
created. Last of all man was formed, and though more perfect 
than any other terrestrial being, equally humble in his origin, 
he sprung from the same earth that had, at the command of the 
Almighty, given birth to every preceding creature, whether of 
species still continued, or of whose existence we know only 
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from their history as engraved in the imperishable records of 
geology. 

There is but one change that the face of the earth has un- 
dergone, whose date is well established; this change is subse- 
quent to any that have hitherto been spoken of in this paper. 
All writers of reputation on geology concur in declaring that 
there is most satisfactory evidence, that at a period of about 
4000 years from the present date, the continents were com- 
pletely covered for a very short space of time by the ocean, 
which has left its traces not in slow and gradual deposits, but 
in vast beds of rolled rock, gravel, and sand. In this inroad 
immense numbers of animals perished, but they were identi- 
cal in species with those we find existing at present. How did 
this great convulsion happen? and whence does it arise, that it 
alone, of all the revolutions whose traces we discover, was not 
accompanied with the entire extinction of the existing species 
of animals? On this subject, the reasonings of philosophers, 
and the chronicles of the heathen nations, are silent; but in the 
pages of the sacred historian we may find its faithful record in 
his account of the flood of Noah; an account that, from the 
distance of time that had elapsed, and from the circumstances 
of the birth and education of the historian, we can hardly con- 
ceive him to have derived from any other source than imme- 
diate inspiration. 

It would have been unfair to have subjected Dr. Van Rensse- 
laer’s lectures, as they were delivered, to the test of severe criti- 
cism. A volunteer ina praiseworthy enterprise, he might have 
pleaded an ancient, though homely proverb, to show, that what 
is freely given is not to be severely scrutinized. But, in co- 
ming before the public in type, he has in some measure waived 
his privilege. We shall, therefore, examine the plan and mode 
of execution of his work, with a view of placing it in the rela- 
tive rank to which its merits entitle it. 

We have no right to look for original views in books of this 
description ; the most useful lecturers are those who humbly 
content themselves with exhibiting, in their own language, the 
views and principles of others. Dr. Van Rensselaer has, in 
the exercise of this legitimate privilege, drawn largely from the 
most authentic sources, and in his selection has manifested 
great judgment, and extensive research. His obligations to va- 
rious recent authors he has fairly acknowledged in his preface. 
We mention this fact, because we have been informed that 
some eastern gazetteers have charged him with unacknowledged 
aes We are aware of the privilege long assumed by our 

rethren, of praising or condemning a work of which they 
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know nothing but the title page, or such occasional passages as 
may be caught by glancing hastily through its uncut leaves; we 
would be far from wishing to circumscribe this prerogative of 
the corps, but for own part we shall keep the lesson thus given 
us in our remembrance, and hereafter make it a rule not to 
limit our researches to the title when we glance at a work for 
the purpose of making it the subject of an essay. 

The work of Dr. Van Rensselaer is divided into six lectures. 
The first gives a succinct account of the theories of former geo- 
logists ; the second explains the utility of the study, points out 
the several modes that have been proposed for the classification 
of rocks, and explains the utility of zoology in determining the 
dates of their respective formations; the third treats of the 
changes that are at present taking place on the surface of the 
earth, by the formation of peat, and of coral reefs, and by the 
action of volcanoes; the fourth contains a list of the simple 
minerals that enter into the composition of rocks, treats of the 
several forms that rocks assume, their internal structure, and 
external characters ; the fifth lecture is devoted to the descrip- 
tion of primary rocks, (the inferior order of Coneybeare and 
Philips;) and the sixth contains an account of transition rocks, 
and of secondary and tertiary formations. 

In addition to tabular views of the systems of geological 
classifications of Humboldt, Werner, and M‘Culloch, our au- 
thor has given us a most valuable synopsis of the different classes 
of rocks, and their several varieties ; thus furnishing the stu- 
dent and collector with a method of arrangement independent 
of any hypothesis. We look upon this as the most valuable 
part of his work, and that upon which the reputation of the 
author will in a great degree depend. It is in facta desidera- 
tum in science, there being no elementary work that can be 
used with confidence, in consequence of their being all drawn 
up with reference to some particular theory. We, therefore, 
anticipate, that the time is not far distant when this work will 
be introduced into our colleges as a text book, and found upon 
the tables of all geological collectors. The study of mine- 
ralogy Was made such progress in our country of late years, 
_ and we have such a valuable treatise on that subject in the book 
of Professor Cleveland, that we may consider the way is pre- 
pared for studying geology to advantage, at least so far as relates 
to the natural history of the older rocks. We owe a strong 
obligation to our author for insisting upon the value of zoolo- 
gical knowledge as a key to the arrangement of secondary and 
tertiary formations, and we have to thank him for finally ex- 
ploding the long repeated error, that the coast of the United 
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States south of New-York is alluvial, and ranging it in its pro- 
per place as a series of tertiary formations. We ourselves 
made use of the plastic clays of Amboy as early as 1810, and 
determined, in the summer of 1822, that the whole county of 
Monmouth, in New-Jersey, belonged to the tertiary class. 
About the period of the last date many other investigations 
were made, which, as is fully shown by our author, leave no 
doubt that the term alluvial is incorrect as applied to this great 
and interesting district. We believe that this term was first 
applied by Dr Mitchill, who, in using it, committed no error 
so far as the knowledge of the day at which he wrote extend- 
ed; for that nice mode of discrimination among formations, 
that we derive from a knowledge of their imbedded fossils, had 
not then been introduced. Volney, in repeating this error, was 
also guilty of no fault in science, although he committed the 
moral one of appropriating, without acknowledgment, the fruit of 
the labour of another; but we have to regret that M‘Clure should 
have persisted in the same mistake at a more recent period, 
and that it should have been rendered current by the work of 
Cleveland, in other respects invaluable. 

We have, upon mature deliberation, to express our satisfac- 
tion at the manner in which the scientific part of Dr. Van 
Rensselaer’s work has been executed; a satisfaction arising 
from a conviction of its utility, and of the great labour that we 
should have been spared, could we have obtained access to a si- 
milar work at an early period in our geological studies. 

As far as regards the literary part, we are not so entirely sa- 
tisfied : we do not conceive that the citations have been work- 
ed up into so homogeneous a texture as might have been done, 
had more labour been bestowed upon them; and we are not 
sure that it would not have been better taste to have omitted 
in the publication some of the ornaments that, although of value 
in diversifying lectures delivered to a popular audience, do 


not, perhaps, comport with the strict dignity of scientific inves- 


tigation. ‘The few facts stated by our author from his own ob- 
servations, particularly his interesting account of the volcanoes 
of Etna and Vesuvius, leave us to regret that he had not drawn 
more copiously from the materials that his own labours have 
accumulated ; but we honour the motive, and must, in spite of 
our regrets, consider his modesty in this respect as no small ad- 
dition to his merits. 
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Art. XXVI.—The Precepts of Jesus the Guide to Peace and 
Happiness, extracted from the Books of the New Testament, 
ascribed to the four Evangelists. To which are added, the 
First and Second Appeal to the Christian Public, in Reply to 
the Observations of Dr. Marshman of Serampore. By Ram- 
mouun Roy, of Calcutta. 8vo. From ihe London edition. 
New-York. B. Bates. 1825. 


ALTHOUGH this is a work of religious controversy, it is not 
as such that we are at present to consider it. If the Hindoo 
author has erred in his interpretation of the Jewish and Chris- 
tian Scriptures, he must answer for it to the divines, their learn- 
ed and professional expositors. For ourselves, who are but 
simple laymen, we assure our readers, that whenever we hazard 
an Opinion upon subjects of this nature, we shall do it only 
upon due consideration and advice ; and should we at any time 
gather courage enough to venture upon a field which has been 
so hotly contested for more than a thousand years, we shall by 
no means think of doing it without a pretty certain assurance 
of being backed by some of these able and reverend champions. 

We had thought, indeed, when we first took up the volume, 
of going a little more deeply into the subject. We were not 
disposed to agree with the author in all his views, nor quite sa- 
tisfied with his exposition of certain passages of scripture, and 
we thought of examining them at large, and of favouring the 
world with our opinion. In order to prepare ourselves for this 
duty, we dipped into the Fathers, and passing over all that was 
written between their time and the Protestant reformation, 
which the Shakers modestly and charitably call the great divi- 
sion of the kingdom of Antichrist, we read the Genevan and 
Racovian catechisms, looked into Calvin, and made diligent 
inquiry for the treatise of Servetus De Christianismi Restitu- 
tione, and for the works of Laelius Socinus and his nephew 
Faustus. We.had resolutely determined to enter the labyrinth 
of commentaries, and began diligently to turn over the leaves of 
the annotators, from Beza downwards through the voluminous 
works of Poole, Wolfius, Gill, and their brethren, to Adam Clarke. 
From these we proceeded to the regular controversialists. We 
had already mastered Hornbeck’s Confutation of Socinianism ; 
we were just going upon Bull’s Defensio Fidei Nicenz, and 
had made arrangements to procure the work of Calovius. We 
had looked into William Penn’s Sandy Foundation Shaken, and 
thought of consulting the works of Samuel Clarke, Lardner, 
Priestly, Price, Lindsay, and Belsham. We interested ourselves 
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in the dispute respecting the opinions of Newton and Locke 
on these subjects, and were anxiously waiting for the forthcom- 
ing republication in this country of Milton’s Treatise on the 
Christian Doctrine. We had agreed with a learned friend for 
the loan of his copy of the Polyylott Bible, and were prepa- 
ring to attack Middleton on the Greek Article. We had 
made a collection of the modern polemic writers of the United 
States ; we had put Morse and Worcester, Channing and Stu- 
art, Miller and Sparks, Ware and Wood, side by side on the 
same shelf, where these doughty champions stood lovingly to- 
gether, and we fancied, in the complacent dignity of our new 
office as arbiters of this fierce and long protracted dispute, 
that the glistening and newly-lettered volumes smiled upon 
each other in prospect of an approaching reconciliation. As 
to the controversy between Yates and Wardlaw, we had placed 
it at our elbow as a corps de reserve, to be called on in case of 
any specialemergency. Our study was lumbered with heavy 
folios, which might be denominated the great guns of polemics, 
and our table loaded with an immense heap of pamphlets, ser- 
mons, and small tracts, which we had found scattered on the field 
of controversy like carbines and pistols after a battle, and which 
were now ready to do service once more in reducing the party 
against whom we might decide, in case he should prove refrac- 
tory. It is not worth while to take into this enumeration the 
multitude of short and smart paragraphs which we had cut out 
of the religious newspapers that have grown so common of 
late, the squibs and crackers with which the difierent denomi- 
nations vex and annoy without hurting each other. We had 
made all this preparation, when it was hinted to us by certain of 
our friends, that it might be well to consider a little before we 
put our design in execution. It was intimated, that there was a 
Class of men who might be expected, from their professional 
studies, to understand these subjects quite as well, if not a little 
better, than ourselves—men who had wielded the weapons of 
controversy their whole lives long—who were quite a match 
for us in the Septuagint and the Greek Testament, and a little too 
strong for us in Hebrew and Aramaean. It was insinuated, that 
were we to thrust ourselves among these scientific combatants, 
we might perhaps get more blows than we should give. In 
short, we were made to understand that we were meddling 
with what was no business of ours, and that the safer and more 
creditable way was not to wander from the usual topics of a 
literary journal. To incline us the more willingly to this course, 
we were told that the New-England polemics had lately im- 
ported from Germany a new and most formidable weapon of 
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controversy called Exegesis—though some old fashioned peo- 
ple maintained that it was only an old one with a new name— 
in the use of which the divines of this country had already at- 
tained great dexterity, and pronounced its appellation with ex- 
ceeding flippancy and emphasis. ‘T'his last consideration was 
effectual. We might have faced their Hebrew, their Syriac, 
their Chaldee, their Ethiopic, and their Coptic, but where is 
the heart stout enough not to quail at the sound of the strange 
and fearful word exegesis ? 

We are, therefore, reduced to the necessity of regarding the 
work before us merely in a literary point of view; and, thus 
considered, it must be admitted to be somewhat curious. It 
presents us with the spectacle of a learned Brahmin, a man 
educated under the institutions of an ancient but semi-barbarous 
people, and in the idolatrous observances of the most complex 
and superstitious of all religions, discovering and abjuring the 
errors of his early faith, making himself, by his own industry, 
master of the learning of the west, and now taking part in the 
controversies that divide the Christian world. His reasonings 
may be influenced, perhaps erroneously, by the peculiar bias 
of his education ; still they are free from those which may be 
presumed to affect ours; and it is no useless nor uninteresting 
speculation to observe the views which a mind thus formed 
and furnished takes of subjects which all allow to be in the 
highest degree important. 

Rammohun Roy Banoudjia, the author of this work, is what 
is called in India a high-caste Brahmin, and belongs to one of 
the first families in the country. He was born in the district 
of Borduan, near Bengal, about the year 1780. His grandfa- 
ther had filled some important offices under the Moguls, and 
his father, bred up in a Mussulman court, instead of giving his 
son such an education as was most likely to recommend him to 
the English conquerors of India, had him instructed in the Per- 
sian language under his own roof, and sent him to Patna to 
learn Arabic. Here his masters put into his hands Arabic 
translations of Aristotle and Euclid, and on his becoming fami- 
liar with the language, he read the Koran, and conversed with 
intelligent Mahometans on the subject of their religion. He 
was at one time somewhat inclined to embrace its doctrines, 
but as he grew better acquainted with the example and charac- 
ter of its founder, he became more sceptical as to its divine ori- 
gin. It was enough, as he afterwards said, to remove all his 
doubts on this subject, that Mahomet had carried off the beau- 
tiful wife of his slave, and had attempted to spread his religion 
by the sword. He perceived, however, a manifest difference 
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between the belief in which he was educated, with its cruel 

rites, its fantastic mummeries, and its multitude of deities, and 

that of the Mussulmans, with its simple and humane observances, 

and its sublime tenet of the unity of God; and the consequence 

was, that he was led to doubt, and finally to renounce Hindoo- 

ism. On leaving Patna, he was sent to Calcutta to study 

Sanscrit, the sacred language of the Hindoos, the possession of 
which was necessary to support his Brahminical rank. The 
study of dialectics seems well adapted to the subtle genius of 
the Hindoos. Rammohun Roy, who at Patna had made him- 
self acquainted with the logic of the Arabians, which he still 
considers as superior to every other, now applied himself to 
the study of the scholastic philosophy of his countrymen, to 
which he declares, that he has found nothing equal in the works 
of the European scholars. It may be that this preference is 
owing to the prejudices of his education, but the works that 
have came from his pen do not allow us to impute it to his ig- 
norance of European literature. At Calcutta, he became ac- 
quainted with the Christian religion, without, however, at first 
embracing it. Atthe age of twenty, his religion was simple 
theism, and he had adopted the opinion, that the Hindoo su- 
perstitions were a corruption of the ancient religion of the na- 
tion as contained in their sacred writings, which teach the 
unity of God, a mental worship, and the practice of a pure 
morality. During the life of his father, however, he was re- 
strained by awe of him from openly professing his infidelity, 
and the instances of disrespect which he occasionally showed 
to the religious observances of the country, were attributed to 
the levity of youth. 

In 1804, or 1805, Ram Hani Roy, his father, died, and soon 
after the brothers of Rammohun Roy, by which event he be- 
came proprietor of the large family estates. He now removed 
from Borduan to Moorshedabad, the residence of his ancestors. 
Shortly after his removal, he published a work in the Persian 
language, with a preface in Arabic, which he entitled, “ Against 
the Idolatry of all Religions.” In this book, of which no 
English translation has ever been given, he is said to have first 
advanced and defended his peculiar views of the original and 
pure religion of India. No answer to this book ever appear- 
ed, but it raised up against him a multitude of enemies both 
among the Hindoos and the Mahometans, whose respective 
systems he had not spared. He accordingly found himself 
obliged, in 1814, to retire to Calcutta, where the influence of 
English manners promised him some exemption from the in- 
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exposed him. Here he applied himself seriously to the acqui- 
sition of the English tongue, and being appointed Dewan, or 
principal native officer in the collection of the revenues, for 
one of the districts of India, he soon came, by the constant 
reading of English documents, and by frequent mingling with 
English society, to speak and write the language with no little 
readiness and elegance. An English schoolmaster instructed 
him in the Latin, : and a German of the name of Makay, aman of 
a philosophic turn of mind, taught him the mathematics of Eu- 
rope. He afterwards studied. Greek and Hebrew, and added 
the French to the numerous list of modern languages with 
which he was already acquainted. 

In 1816 he published, in English, his translation of an Abridg- 
ment of the Vedant, or Resolution of all the Veds. ‘The Veds 
are the scriptures, or sacred books of the Hindoos. They are 
in the Sanscrit language, and are of remote and immemorial 
antiquity ; the veneration of the Hindoos assigns to them the 
same date with that of the creation of the world. ‘ These 
works,”’ to use the language of Rammohun Roy himself, * are 
extremely voluminous, aad being written in the most elevated 
and metaphorical style, are, as it may well be supposed, in 
many places, extremely confused and contradictory. Upwards 
of two thousand years ago the great Byas,” or Vyas, of whom 
the author,in another place, speaks as the greatest of the 
Indian theologists, philosophers, and poets, ‘ reflecting on the 
perpetual difficulties arising from these sources, composed, with 
great discrimination, a complete and compendious abstract of 
the whole ; and also reconciled those texts that appeared to 
stand at variance. This work he termed The Vedant, which, 
compounded of two Sanscrit words, signifies the Resolution of 
all the Veds. _\t has continued to be most highly revered by all 
the Hindoos, and in place of the more diffuse arguments of the 
Veds, is referred to as of equal authority.”? This work is also 
in the Sanscrit language; the Brahmins only are permitted to 
touch or interpret it, and though perpetually quoted, it is almost 
uaknown to the people. Rammohun Roy translated it into 
the Bengalee and Hindoo languages for the benefit of his coun- 
trymen, and, at the same time, printed an abridgment of it in 
those languages, which he distributed gratuitously. The 
English translation of this abridgment was made to vindicate 
what he calls the true and ancient religion of India, from the 
dishonour of those superstitions with which the Brahmins, the 
directors of its worship, had corrupted it. The motive of the 
translation into the vernacular languages of India, was still 
more laudable. He wished to reclaim his countrymen from 
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their gross idolatry, by showing that it receives no countenance 
from those very books which they regarded as the oracles of 
their religion, but of whose contents they were suffered to 
know so little. 

Human nature does not seem to be a different thing in: India 
from what we find it in other countries of the world. Every 
where men defend the abuses by which they profit; and the zeal 
with which any profession or body of men uphold a system of 
which they reap the advantages, is no proof either of the since- 
rity of its supporters, or that it contains in itself even the poor 
merit of speciousness and apparent utility. Rammohun Roy, 
in the preface to the book we have just mentioned, thus speaks 
of the Brahmins. ‘ Many learned Brahmins are perfectl 
aware of the absurdity of idolatry, and are well informed of 
the nature of the purer mode of divine worship. But as in 
the rites, ceremonies, and festivals of idolatry, they find the 
source of their comforts and fortune, they not only never fail 
to protect idol worship from all attacks, but even advance and 
encourage it to the utmost of their power, by keeping the know- 
ledge of their scriptures concealed from the rest of the people. 
Their followers, too, confiding in these leaders, feel gratification 
in the idea of the divine nature residing in a being resembling 
themselves in birth, shape, and propensities ; and are naturally 
delighted with a mode of worship agreeable to the senses, 
though destructive of moral principles, and the fruitful parent 
of prejudice and superstition.” 

Soon after, he published, in English and Bengalee, some of 
the principal chapters of the Veds, “ for the purpose of illus- 
trating and confirming the view he had taken of them,” and 
the next year a Defence of Hindoo Theism. In the introduc- 
tions prefixed to these translations, as well as in the latter work, 
besides maintaining his peculiar theological opinions, he attacks 
the great division of the inhabitants of Hindostan into castes, 
a system which cements and upholds the errors and supersti- 
tions of Hindooism, by incorporating them with the daily and 
domestic habits of every individual. Upon the downfall of 
this system it is, that all hopes of improvement in the political 

and religious condition of his countrymen must depend. Many’ 
of the countrymen of Rammohun Roy were convinced by his 
reasonings ; anda society of Brahmins, many of whom were of 
considerable rank and opulence, was formed, which soon in- 
creased to the number of a thousand disciples, who were accus- 
tomed to meet every Sunday at his house for the purposes of 
religious worship. Here, such parts of the Veds as treat of the 
nature of the Godhead were explained, and hymns were sung 
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in Sanscrit and Bengalee. He also founded a school, in which fifty 
children were instructed, at his own expense, in Sanscrit, ing- 
lish, and geography, and where the first principles of natural 

i 1818 he published 
his first tract against the practice of burning widows at the fu- 
neral pile of their husbands, and this was afterwards followed 
by several others on the same subject. It is not to be sup- 
posed, however, that the mass of his countrymen would look 
calmly on these attempts to expose and subvert the absurdities 
and follies of their worship. His life has been twice attempted 
by the Brahmins; his family have opposed, with the greatest 
vehemence, his projects of reform; not even his wife would 
follow him to Calcutta, whither the malice of his enemies had 
driven him for refuge; and his fanatical mother, whenever he 
visits her, loads him with reproaches. 

One would have thought that the horror with which the 
adherents of an ancient faith always regard an apostate, would 
have vented itself through the medium of the press. It does 
not appear, however, that the advocates of Hindooism were in 
haste to take the field of controversy against so powerful a 
champion, and in defence of a cause for which so little could 
be said. One tract, however, on the side of Hindoo idolatry, 
appeared in the Madras Journal, and another came out in the 
shape of a pamphlet, entitled, an Apology for the Present 
State of Hindoo Worship. ‘The latter work was answered by 
Rammohun Roy in a work called a Second Defence of the 
Monotheistical System of the Veds, printed at Calcutta in 
1817. Among the reasonings by which the Brahmins defend 
their idolatry, it is urged, that the objects of this kind of wor- 
ship are but the medium through which they address their 
adorations to the Divine Being. ‘They observe that the na- 
ture of God cannot be fully comprehended by the human 
mind—that he can be worshipped only by his known attributes ; 


and they affirm, that the material objects of their religious ve- 


neration are but the symbols of these attributes, employed to 
direct their thoughts to the supreme and universal deity. An- 
other argument in favour of the practice of idol worship is 
drawn from its great antiquity, its universal reception, and its 
incorporation with the customs and habits of the nation, which 
are supposed to create a necessity of continuing it. These 

ments are answered by Rammohun Roy, as well by am- 


ple quotations from the scriptures of the Hindoos, as by an ap-. 


peal to the common sense and reason of mankind. In his Se- 
cond Defence of the Monotheistical System of the Veds, he 


exposes more fully the hypocrisy and fraud of the Brahmins. 
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He dwells at large on the separation of the Hindoos into castes, 
and the actions by which they are liable to loss of caste. 
“« He proves,” says the Abbe Gregoire, in a memoir drawn up 
by him on this subject, “ that the institution had no place in 
the ancient system of theology, and that it is a subsequent in- 
vention. At the head of this institution is the caste of the 
Brahmins, who have raised themselves to the highest possible 
dignity by investing their birth and quality with fantastic splen- 
dour; representing themselves as gods upon earth; the Brah- 
mins are in India what the members of an oligarchy, and the 
feudal lords, are in Europe, but still worse, and that is saying a 
great deal. They have broken the ties of social life, not only 
by the separations formed by the castes, but by isolating, as it 
were, the members of the same family from each other; a 
Hindoo who affects great rigidity cannot share his dinner with 
his brother whom he is visiting; and if the brother touch any 
of the provisions of his guest, the latter must instantly throw 
away what remains, and even destroy the utensils in which it 
was contained.”’* 

Great, however, as is the antipathy of the writer to the sys- 
tem of caste, he is yet careful not to forfeit his own by the ne- 
glect of any of those rules by which itis preserved. The rea- 
son he gives for this is, that its loss would take away his rank 
and influence, the opportunity of intercourse with his country- 
men, and the power of pursuing his plans of reform and im- 
provement. 

Whatever may be the antiquity of the great mass of the 
Hindoo superstitions, it is a curious fact, as stated by the Abbe 
Gregoire, that, although from the intercourse of the natives of 
India with the Asiatic Mussulmans, and the European Chris- 
tians, it might be thought that they would have adopted more 
enlightened notions of religion, and perhaps simplified their re- 
ligious observances, yet many of their ridiculous dogmas, and 
childish and barbarous ceremonies, were introduced since the 
middle of the last century. This is more especially the case 
with the natives of Bengal, whose faith differs in some essential 
particulars from that of the inhabitants of Behar Tihroot, and 
Benares. They have left their ancient worship for an idolatry 
denominated the religion of the Tantras, in opposition to that 
of the Veds. In the mean time, the labours of Rammohun 
Roy do not seem to have been altogether fruitless. He was 
not deceived in supposing, that the curiosity which strongly in- 
clines all men to pry narrowly into what is conc calcd tosen 
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them with the greatest care, would be a sufficient motive with 
his countrymen to read eagerly the Vedant, now first given to 
them in their own language. He informs us, in one of his 
works, that numbers of the most enlightened and honest of his 
countrymen, had deen satisfied of the folly of idolatry, and had 
reformed their religious conduct accordingly. 

He now began to study more carefully the Christian scrip- 
tures. His assent to the system of religion taught in these wri- 
tings, was for a long time withheld on account of the doctrine 
of the trinity, which he then supposed to be one of its chief te- 
nets, but which he could not believe. In a preface to the work 
before us, written by Dr. Rees, it is said, * that this doctrine 
appeared to his mind quite «as objectionable as the polytheism 
of the Hindoos.” We like fair play among controversialists ; 
and deem it our duty to say, that this expression seems to have 
been used by the learned writer without due reflection. Ram- 
mohun Roy, it is true, speaks of this tenet as an insuperable 
obstacle to his belief in christianity ; and it is not improbable, 
that the arguments against the Hindoo plurality of deities, 
pursued, to their farthest extent, by the zeal of one who had 
himself been a convert from that dangerous and debasing error, 
and who saw and deplored so many of its consequences among 
his countrymen, might have, in his eyes, an apparent applica- 
tion to the notion of a trinity. Still, it is impossible, that a 
man of his logical and discriminating mind, should not have 
seen the prodigious difference between the idea of three per- 
sons in the divinity possessing the same nature, and the same 
attributes, and actuated by the same will, and that of the innu- 
merable family of superior, subordinate, and warring deities, 
that people the Hindoo heaven. He determined, however, to 
satisfy himself as to the question whether this doctrine was ac- 
tually taught in the Old and New Testament, and after a dili- 
gent perusal and examination of these writings in their original 
languages, he thought that the passages in which it was sup- 
posed to be inculcated would bear a different construction, and 
with this persuasion he became a believer in the Christian re- 
ligion. In 1818, the Baptist mission at Serampore, who had 
great respect for the abilities and learning of Rammohun Roy, 
deputed Mr. Adams, one of their missionaries, to discuss per- 
sonally with him the points of difference between their respec- 
tive creeds. The learned Hindoo, however, proved himself 
too subtle for the learned European, and instead of being con- 
vinced by his arguments, found means to bring him over to his 
own views of the subject. In 1820, he published, with trans- 
lations into Sanscrit and Bengalee, a little volume, entitled the 
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Precepts of Jesus, the Guide to Peace and Happiness. This 
is the first of the tracts contained in the volume before us, and 
is a compilation of the teachings of our Lord, separated from 
the history of his life and miracles. We give the following 
extract from the preface : 

‘ Voluminous works, written by learned men of particular 
sects, for the purpose of establishing the truth, consistency, 
rationality, and priority of their own peculiar doctrines, con- 
tain’ such a variety of arguments, that ] cannot hope to be able 
to adduce here any new reasonings of sufficient novelty and 
force to attract the notice of my readers. Besides, in matters 
of religion particularly, men in general, through prejudice and 
partiality to the opinions which they once form, pay little or no 
attention to opposite sentiments, (however reasonable they 
may be,) and often turn a deaf ear to what is most consistent 
with the laws of nature, and couformable to the dictates of 
human reason and divine revelation. At the same time, to 
those who are not biassed by prejudice, and who are, by the 
grace of God, open to conviction, a simple enumeration and 
statement of the respective tenets of different sects may be a 
sufficient guide to direct their inquiries in ascertaining which of 
them is the most consistent with the sacred traditions, and most 
acceptable to common sense. For these reasons, | decline en- 
tering into any discussion on those points, and confine my at- 
tention at present to the task of laying before my fellow-crea- 
tures the words of Christ, with a translation from the English 
into Sungskrit, and the language of Bengal. I feel persuaded, 
that by separating from the other matters contained in the New 
Testament, the moral precepts found in that book, these will 
be more likely to produce the desirable effect of improving the 
hearts and minds of men of different persuasions and degrees 
of understanding. For, historical, and some other passages, 
are liable to the doubts-and disputes of free-thinkers and anti- 
christians, especially miraculous relations, which are much less 
wonderful than the fabricated tales handed down to the natives 
of Asia, and, consequently, would be apt at best to carry lit- 
tle weight with them. On the contrary, moral doctrines, tend- 
ing evidently to the maintenance of the peace and harmony of 
mankind at large, are beyond the reach of metaphysical per- 
version, and intelligible alike to the learned and to the unlearn- 
ed. This simple code of religion and morality is so admirably 
calculated to elevate men’s ideas to high and liberal notions of 
one Gop, who has equally subjected all living creatures, with- 
out distinction of caste, rank, or wealth, to change, disappoint- 
ment, pain, and death, and has equally admitted all to be par- 
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takers of the bountiful mercies which he has lavished over na- 
ture, and is also so well fitted to regulate the conduct of the 
human race in the discharge of their various duties to Gon, to 
themselves, and to society, that | cannot but hope the best 
effects from its promulgation in the present form.” 

Not long after the publication of this tract there appeared 
some strictures upon it in “ The Friend of India,” a periodi- 
cal work under the direction of the Baptist missionaries, of 
which Dr. Marshman is the editor. These strictures were 
written by the Rev. Mr. Schmidt, and were followed by some 
remarks by Dr. Marshman, in which he terms the compiler of 
the ‘“ Precepts” “an intelligent heathen.”” This, as might 
be expected, was the prelude of a controversy. Rammohun 
Roy published “ an Appeal to the Christian Public in defence 
of the Precepts of Jesus.”” He seems to have taken great of- 
fence at the epithet of heathen, bestowed on him by Dr. Marsh- 
man, for we find him thus commenting upon it. Itis due to 
Dr. Marshman to say, that he afterwards disclaimed all inten- 
tion of using this term in an invidious sense. 


“T should hope neither the reviewer nor the editor can be justified in 
inferring the heathenism of the compiler, from the facts of his extracting 
and publishing the moral doctrines of the New Testament, under the 
title of “ A Guide to Peace and Happiness”—his styling the Precepts of 
Jesus, a code of religion and morality—his believing God to be the au- 
thor and preserver of the universe—or his considering those sayings as 
adapted to regulate the conduct of the whole human race in the discharge 
of all the duties required of them. 

“ Neither, I trust, can his separating the moral sayings of Christ from 
the mysterious dogmas and historical parts of the New Testament, under 
the impression, that these are liable to the doubts and disputes of free- 
thinkers and anti-christians, with which this part of the world is unfurtu- 
nately filled; nor his opinion that this simple code of morality would be 
more likely to attract the notice and respect of such men, and to guide 
their minds into the paths of peace and happiness, than if presented to 
them in covjunction with other matter against which their education has 
taught them to revolt: justly subject him, in the opinion of the most or- 
thodox Christians, to the epithet applied to him by the editor. If they 
do, I cannot see how the same condemnation can be spared to numerous 
publications of extracts from the Old and the New Testaments, made 
and sent forth by several Christian authors, under various designations, 
and for different purposes. 

* With respect to the latter mode of seeking evidence, however unjus- 
tified the editor may be in coming to such a conclusion, he is safe.in as- 
cribing the collection of these Precepts to Rammohun Roy; who, al- 
though he was born a Brahmun, not only renounced idolatry at a very 
early period of his life, but published at that time a treatise in Arabic and 
Persian against that system; and no sooner acquired a tolerable know- 
ledge of English, than he made his desertion of idol worship known to 
the Christian world by his English publication—a renunciation that, I 
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am sorry to say, brought severe difficulties upon him, by exciting the dis- 
pleasure of his parents, and subjecting him to the dislike of his near, as 
well as distant relations, and to the hatred of nearly all his countrymen 
for several years. I therefore presume, that among his declared enemies, 
who are aware of those facts, no one who has the least pretension to 
truth, would venture to apply the designation of heathen to him; but I 
am sure, that the respect he entertains for the very name of christianity, 
which the editor of the Friend of India seems to profess, will restrain 
him from retorting on that editor, although there may be differences of 
opinion between them, that might be thought sufficient to justify the use 
towards the editor of a term no less offensive. The editor, perhaps, may 
consider himself justified by numerous precedents amongst the several 
partisans of different Christian sects, in applying the name of heathen to 
one who takes the Precepts of Jesus as his principal guide in matters of 
religious and civil duties; as Roman Catholics bestow the appellation of 
heretics or infidels on all classes of Protestants,and Protestants do not 
spare the title of idolaters to Roman Catholics; Trinitarians deny the 
name of Christian to Unitarians, while the latter retort by stigmatizing 
the worshippers of the Son of man as Pagans, who adore a created and 
dependent Being. Very different conduct is inculcated in the precept of 
Jesus to John, when complaining of one who performed cures in the name 
of Jesus, yet refused to follow the apostles ;—he gave a rebuke, saying, 
“ He that is not against us is on our part:” Mark, ch. ix. ver. 40. The 
Compiler, having obviously in view at least one objeet in common with 
the Reviewer and Editor, that of procuring respect for the precepts of 
Christ, might have reasonably expected more charity from professed 
teachers of his doctrines.—pp. 102—105. 


A reply to the “ Appeal” appeared not long after in the Friend 
of India, and this reply produced a “ Second Appeal,” from the 
pen of Rammohun Roy. Both the appeals are given in this 
volume. ‘The controversy, however, has not rested here. 
There appeared in the Friend of India an answer to the “ Second 
Appeal ;”? and this led to Rammohun Roy’s “ Final Appeal,’ 
printed in 1823. It isgrateful to observe the candour and good 
temper with which this controversy has been carried on on 
both sides. The Hindoo writer begins his Second Appeai with 
the following honourable testimony to the manner in which it 
has been conducted by Dr. Marshman. 


“The observations contained in No. I. of the Quarterly Series of ‘ The 
Friend of India,’ on the Introduction to ‘The Precepts of Jesus,’ as 
well as on their defence, termed ‘ An Appeal to the Christian Public,’ 
are happily expressed in so mild and Christian-like a style, that they 
have not only afforded me ample consolation for the disappointment and 
vexation I felt from the personality conveyed in the preceding Magazines, 
(Nos. 20 and 28.) but have also encouraged me to pursue my researches 
after the fundamental principles of Christianity in a manner agreeable 
to my feelings, and with such respect as I should always wish to mani- 


fest for the situation and character of so worthy a person as the Editor of 
the Friend of India.”—p. 145. 


After all, the day when one religious reformer could call an- 
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other “ a blasphemer, a malicious barking dog, full of ignorance, 
bestiality, and impudence, an impostor, a base corrupter of the 
sacred writings, a mocker of God, a contemner of all religion, 
an impious, lewd, crooked-minded vagabond, and a beggarly 
rogue,” is past, never we hope to return. These flowers of 
controversy have now come to be esteemed for what they are 
worth, as the mere rhetorical garnishing of the composition, 
common to both sides of the question, and therefore not likely 
to procure a victory for either. It is now generally admitted, 
that reasoning and argument are the best polemical weapons, 
inasmuch as they presuppose some knowledge of the matter in 
dispute, while noisy and abusive declamations are looked upor 
with some suspicion, as the easy resort of prejudice and igno- 
rance. : 

It is not within our province to enter into an examination of 
the arguments by which Rammohun Roy supports the view of 
Christianity he has embraced. ‘They seem to be urged with dis- 
tinctness and ingenuity, though it is probable that they will not 
strike those who are familiar with the controversy asnew. ‘Two 
things, however, we apprehend, will somewhat surprise the 
reader ;—the writer’s neniliarity with western learning, and 
his great command of the English language. It is said, by the 
editor of the Calcutta Journal, that although some of his earlier 
works might have been revised by an English pen, yet he did 
not believe that his later writings, his controversies with the 
missionaries at Serampore, contained a single word that was not 
wholly his own. It should seem, indeed, that no revision was 
necessary of the writings of one “ whose fine choice of words 
in conversation is worthy the imitation even of Englishmen.” 

It seems to us that the labours of this extraordinary man can- 
not but have some favourable effect upon the destinies of Hin- 
dostan. His example and his instructions will not be lost up- 
on his countrymen. He will not, in the coming age, be men- 
tioned as the least fortunate among those who have devoted 
themselves to that cause so dear to the hearts of the good and 
the philanthropic of all countries, the improvement of the reli- 
gious and political condition of India. It is certain that any 
system of Christian doctrine, however erroneous and imper- 
fect, is better than the monstrous and horrible superstition to 
which the inhabitants of that country are enslaved. It is not 
in a narrow or illiberal spirit that the Baptist missionaries at 
Serampore speak, when’ they avow their conviction that the re- 
ligious opinions which the Indian philosopher is labouring to 
diffuse among his countrymen, though not unexceptionable, are 
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useful ; trusting, that when they shall have fulfilled their ap- 
pointed work of assisting to break up and confound the Hindoo 
idolatry, they will sink into the earth to rise no more. 


Art. XXXVII.—Life and Character of the Chevalier John Paul 
Jones, a Captain in the Navy of the United States during their 
Revolutionary War. Dedicated to the Officers of the American 


Navy. By Joun Henry Suersurne, Register of the Navy 


of the United States. Wilder & Campbell. New-York, 
1825. 


Ir was our intention to have accompanied our notice of this 
work, with a succinct but sufficiently comprehensive account 
of the life, character, and naval services of Paul Jones, and thus 
to have supplied, in some measure, the manifest imperfections 
of Mr. Sherburne’s book, regarded in the light of its biographi- 
cal pretensions. ‘This we must defer until some future period, 
and we doso with the less reluctance, as we hope then to have 
it in our power to have access to some valuable manuscripts, 
with the existence of which, it would seem, the editor of the 
work before us is entirely unacquainted. Ourbusiness just now 
is simply to inquire, how far the present volume promises to fulfil 
the expectations, which its title and the numerous prospectuses 
and notices by which it was preceded, were calculated to ex- 
cite. 

The documents and letters, of which three fourths at least of 
this ‘* Life and Character of John Paul Jones” actually con- 
sist, and (if we except perhaps a dozen) all that are of. prior 
date to the close of the revolutionary war, were obtained from 
a citizen of New-York, by whom the greater part of them were 
accidentally discovered, about a year ago, in the shop of a 
baker, who had received them as so much waste paper from a 
person now deceased, in whose family Mr. Taylor, a nephew 
of Paul Jones, was formerly an inmate. ‘The discovery was 
duly noticed in the public prints, and by this means many others. 
were obtained from a variety of sources. There is no doubt 
whatever, that these, along with the documents which were pub- 
lished in the Port Folio about the year 1804, as well as several 
others which were afterwards scattered in various directions, 
made up the whole of the original mass of papers left twenty 
years ago in the hands of the late Robert Hyslop. 

Soon after the MSS. were noticed in the public journals as 
‘being in train for publication, the following advertisement 
appeared in the Washington newspapers. “J. H. Sherburne, 
of the navy department, is about to publish an authentic journal 
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of the cruises of John Paul Jones, written under his immediate 
inspection, by Lieutenant Elijah Hall, his confidential friend, and 
the only surviving officer that sailed with him during his cruises ; 
also, the correspondence between them.” 

The journal referred to is the log book of the Ranger, no 
part of which is introduced into the volume, and the corres- 


= is two letters ofinstruction from Capt. Jones to Lieut. 
all. ' 


These comprised, strange as it may appear, the whole of the 3 


materials in the possession of Mr. Sherburne, when he announ- 
ced his intention of giving to the public “an authentic narrative 
of the cruises of Paul Jones.’ Not aware that this was mere- 
ly a manoeuvre to get possession of the valuable collection of 
which the discovery had been a short time previously announ- 
ced, and confidently trusting that Mr. Sherburne was not only 
in possession of a large mass of interesting papers, to which 
those found in New-York might serve as an appendage, but 
that he was fully competent to discharge the task he had assu- 
med, as well from his official station, as from the opportunities 
which his access to the supposed documents afforded ; and finally, 
believing that the promised work would come with more effect, 
and with better prospects of extensive circulation, from the 
Navy Department of the United States, than from any private 
source of publication ; the possessor of the New-York docu- 
ments did not hesitate, upon an assurance of indemnity for the 
trouble of collection, examination, and arrangement* to put all 
the papers he had discovered, to the number ps ar aal hundreds, 
into the hands of Mr. Sherburne, in the full assurance that they 
were subsidiary to an undertaking which that gentleman was 
fully in the condition of performing, and in the success of 
which, the finder of the manuscripts felt all the interest which 
an American can feel, in seeing redeemed from unjust oppro- 
brium, the name and character of one of the bravest of our 
revolutionary heroes. 

Immediately on the receipt of the manuscripts thus obtain- 
ed, in January last, Mr. Sherburne issued his prospectus promis- 
ing “ a life of the Chevalier J. P. Jones, withan appendix of 
let tersand documents illustrating the same ;” assuring the pub- 
lic, “* that as the sources from which he draws his facts are rich 
in anecdote and fruitful in illustrations of revolutionary 
scenes, the work would possess in some degree the charm of ro- 





* It has been stated to us, on competent authority, that since the publication of the work, Mr. 
Sherburne has informed the person froin whom he received the MSS. that the agreement between 
them was rendered void in consequence of his having obtained without consideration, from: Mr. 
Lowdon, a nephew of Com. Jones, authority to collect and appropriate towards the work all the 
papers he could find that were left in Mr. Hyslop’s care, in August, 1797. 
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mance, and the contrast of his earlier and later fortunes would 
give to his life all the attractions of the most agreeable and 
touching inventions of genius. ‘The work to be comprised in 
one volume of 350 to 480 pages, on fine white paper, and to 
contain a likeness of the hero, and a representation of the en- 
gagement between the Bon Homme Richard and the Serapis. 
Price $1 50.” 

Such a magnificent flourish of trumpets was of course na- 
turally looked upon by the public, as the prelude to a work of 
extraordinary character. The reader will judge for himself 
how far the book before us can be said to justify the extrava- 
gant pretensions of its editor. It is for him to say whether a 
dull collection of disjointed documents ts likely “ to possess 
all the charm of romance, and all the attractions of the most 
agreeable and touching inventions of genius.”” For ourselves, 
we do not hesitate to declare it our opinion that Mr. Sherburne 
has unfairly disappointed the expectations he had so industri- 
ously excited, and has not dealt justly by him who yielded his 
half finished labours, as he thought, into abler hands, and who 
now finds that instead of the accurate, elaborate, and interesting 
biography he was made to anticipate, the book consists 
almost entirely of the materials which he furnished, thrown to- 
gether without order, without taste, without judgment, and 
without care, containing nothing in the shape of a “ Life’? but 
a few pages copied nearly verbatim from the Edinburgh Ency- 
clopedia, and some half a dozen others, which indicate an ig- 
norance of history, and a crudeness of style, only pardonable 
ina werk of the most moderate pretensions. The want of 
method and discrimination manifest in the selection of the let- 
ters, induces us to believe, that they were taken blindfold from 
the mass to complete the complement of pages, and instead of 
the “ fine paper’ and “ engraving” we were given to expect, 
the work is printed on as bad a paper as we remember ever to 
have seen; a wretched caricature of Jones’s face, being sub- 
stituted, at the same time, for the promised print of the action 
between the Serapis and Bon Homme Richard. In short, it is 
very palpably, a money-making concern, and Mr, Sherburne, 
the ion and Mr. Van Zandt, the compiler, are probably the 
only persons not disappointed in the speculation. 

As there is scarcely any original writing in the volume, our 
remarks must be confined to a very cursory notice of the man- 
ner in which the materials have been flung together. The 
documents, of whatever kind, such as the Honourable Captain 
Chevalier Jones, Esq.’s own letters—the resolutions of Con- 
gress—the letters of the Marine Committee—the letters of His 
Excellency, the Honourable Dr. Franklin, Esq.—long lists of 
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killed, wounded, and surviving—letters to His Excellency the 
Honourable Monsieur Major General Marquis La Fayette, 
Esq.—proceedings. of Court Martials—addresses, interrogato- 
ries and concordats, follow each other with a very commendable 
regard to the order of date, but with little attempt at clearness 
or appropriateness; while, to keep up the appearance of a le- 
gitimate biography, a few words in the manner of “continusn- 
ces,” are interspersed at cautious intervals, and with econo- 
mical proportions, between the separate subjects and necessary 
divisions of the manuscripts. 

In the account of the cruise of the Ranger, great pains are 
taken to. excite the reader’s prejudice against the character of 
the first lieutenant, Mr. Simpson, with a view to bring into 
notice Lieut. Elijah Hall, (the father-in-law of Mr. Sher- 
burne,) the most important of whose services appears to have 
been the conducting a prize-ship into port, while under con- 
voy of the Ranger. Captain Jones complained in unequivo- 
cal terms of the conduct of both Lieutenants Simpson and 
Hall, during this cruise, as appears by a document in his own 
hand writing, which passed with the MSS into the hands 
of Mr. Sherburne, and was particularly noticed in the catalogue 
which accompanied them. The misunderstanding between 
Captain Jones and Lieut. Simpson was quite a temporary af- 
fair; for in six weeks from the time of the rupture, we find the 
Jattér in command of the Ranger, at the particular request of 
Captain Jones, who well knew how to appreciate the services 
of a meritorious officer ;* while Lieut. Hall, however deserv- 
ing, did not rise in his profession, although, as Mr. Sherburne’s 
book informs us, “ he never resigned his commission.” We 
cannot believe that Mr. Hall will sanction this injustice to the 
memory of a deceased brother officer ; and we are inclined to 
regard it merely as an intended apology for smuggling into the 
volume, under favour of Captain Jones, (with whom he sailed 
only a five months cruise,) “ a Biographical Sketch of Lieut. 
Elijah Hall,” by his son-in-law. 

he official account of the capture of the Serapis, together 
with the documents and letters respecting it, fill about one hun- 
dred pages, which might well have been compressed into ten, 
without danger of giving offence to the most exacting lover of 
detail. ‘The same remark is equally applicable to the charges 





* Captain Simpson’s appointment was confirmed at home, and he dis- 
tinguished himself as commandex of the Ranger in capturing part of 
the Jamaica fleet of 150 sail, July, 1779, in presence of the convoy, 
consisting of a seventy-four gun ship, several frigates, and sloops of war. 
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against Capt. Landais, as well as to the numerous affidavits in 
support of them, and to the letters relative to Commodore 
Jones’s appointment, to collect from the governments of France 
and Sweden, payment for prizes captured during the war, by 
the squadron under his command. 

The publication of amatory correspondence of any kind, is 
exceedingly objectionable in such a work as this. But the intro- 
duction of letters from females of at least questionable cha- 
racter, into the same volume with those of Washington and 
Franklin, of Adams and of La Fayette, discovers a depravity 
of taste, and contempt of public opinion, which cannot be too 
severely reprehended. 

Whenever Mr. Sherburne, or rather Mr. Van Zandt, has 
ventured to be original, as in the title page and introduction, 
he is peculiarly unfortunate. The title of the Chevalier, so 
affectedly prefixed to the name of John Paul Jones, is ludicrous 
in the extreme. The next thing, we suppose, will be the pros- 
pectus of a Biography of the /Maréchal George Washington, 
or the Citoyen Governeur Morris. On another page, Mr. 
Sherburne tells us, that the letters there inserted were received 
from Thomas Jefferson, Esquire, James Madison, Esquire, and 
the Honourable Joseph Story. Thomas Jefferson, Esquire ! 
Shame upon such silly child’s play. In the introduction, by a 
strange oversight, to call it by the gentlest term, General Mont- 
gomery and Lord Sterling are enumerated among those who 
left their native countries for the purpose “ of joining the re- 
volutionary standard of America.’’ 

To conclude, if the work had been modestly announced as a 
‘‘collection of documents relating to the life of John Paul 
Jones, to be printed on very good wrapping paper,” the book 
would not have fallen short of expectation, and we should have 
been among the first to give it its just due; but as it is, it is in 
all respects a failure, and the life of the gallant Captain yet.re- 
mains to be written. 








Art. XXXVIII. Husband Hunting, or the Mother and Daugh- 
ters. A Tale of Fashionable Life. In two volumes, 12mo. 
Boston. Wells & Lilly. 1825. 


THis work is not by any means to be compared to Miss 
Kdgworth’s Manocuvring, but it is at least equal to the mass 
of secondary novels of which the English press is now grown 
so fruitful. ‘These are undoubtedly of a much better stock than 
their brethren of the beginning of the present century. The 
sentimental trash over which the immature maiden, and it has 
also. been whispered, the maiden of waning charms, wept 
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themselves asleep, is swept to the limbo which holds all the 
lost things of the earth. The Children of the Abbey, and St. 
Ildefonso, and Santo Sebastiano, and the Wild Irish Girl, and 
the Wild Irish Boy, and Luxima and Fatima, whose leaves fair 
hands doubled down in dog’s ears, and bright eyes soiled with 
tears, having fulfilled their appointed functions, are gone where 
we trust they will never be inquired after. Novels however, 
and youthful fair ones, have a mutual attraction, stronger than 
any thing else i niture, and as long as both are in the world, 
they will be certain to get together. ‘This being the inevitable 
Jaw of our condition, we cannot but esteem it as exceedingly 
fortunate that the character of these writings is so much im- 

roved. It is certainly better that the young and susceptible 
should read such books as Saying and Doings, Don Esteban, 
Tremaine, The Foresters, and the work before us, than the child- 
ish extravagances which twenty years ago were in the hands of 
their mothers and aunts. 

This work professes to be a faithful representation of 
fashionable society in England, and some of the characters are 
said to be taken from real life. The British journalists admit 
and commend the justness of the picture. We have no desire to 
encourage false views of the manners of other nations, but it 
may be allowed us to contemplate those which are given by 
their own writers, and to congratulate ourselves that they have 
no prototype in our own country. Who, for example, could 
possibly mistake the following for a picture of American society ? 
One of the fashionable assembly is explaining to the hero of 
the story the character of the individuals present. 


“ You area young man, sir, and have yet to learn what a peep behind 
the curtain of the haut-ton alone can teach. See that young fellow, all 
moustaches and monkery, with a face as free from care, as it is free from 
any traitof understanding, honour, or manliness ;—see him heaping his 
heavy attentions on that ancient dame, who receives them with such 
boundless gratitude. That fellow is absolutely ruined, not worth a beg- ° 
garly denier ; living in the rules of the Kings Bench, the only rules he 
will ever live in.” A bitter smile at the point quivered over his cheek. 
‘And the lady ?” said Vaughan. “ The lady, sir, has been only twen- 
ty years the wife of a man who has lavished. on her all that almost im- 
measurable wealth could procure. She is the mother of a large family ; 
and yet within these three days she will elope with that broken profligate.’ 

Vaughan shrank from the picture, and turned to another group that 
were lounging over a portfolio. “ Ay, there,” said Flatter, * you see 
tastes of another kind. There an old slave of excess is teaching the 
young idea how to shoot, and beguiling that pretty, delicate, and opulent 
young simpleton into giving her beeves and acres to his generosity. In 
one month from this minute, she will be living on the bounty of her rela- 
tions, and he be flourishing away on the Continent, in scorn of debt and 
dun, with his cheré amie, the wife of that respectable looking peer with 
whom he is, ay, on my soul, at this moment, shaking hands as if they 
were a pair of brothers.” 









THE 


ATHENEUM MAGAZINE. 


NOVEMBER, 1825. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE ATHENEUM MAGAZINE. 
Gentlemen— 


It is the opinion of certain philosophers, that the ruin of one 
man, is often a great public benefit,—inasmuch as his example 
furnishes a beacon to perhaps thousands of others, who, warned 
by his fate, steer clear of the reck on which he has split, and pur- 
sue their voyage cheerfully through life. These same philoso- 
phers have divided mankind into three classes,—those who grow 
wise by their own experience—-those who grow wise by the expe- 
rience of others—and those who never grow wise at all. I be- 
long to the first class, and it is for the benefit of the second, that 
I have come to a resolution of making an example of myself, 
by communicating to the world a sketch of the errors and mis- 
calculations, by which I have been reduced from a state of liberal 
competency, to one of actual want. However mortifying it 
may be to my feelings to offer this public disclosure, the hope 
of being useful to others will make me sufficient amends. 

I am descended in the female line, from a very worthy bur- 
gher of New-Amsterdam, who, in the year 1673, was the Geheim 
Schryver, or Recorder of Secrets, that is to say, Secretary of 
State for the Province of New-Netherlands. A younger daugh- 
ter of his, married with Claas Lubbersen, who was considered a 
man of substance, his estate being rated in the assessment of 
that year at three thousand guilders. Although he could not vie 
with Frederick Philipse, Cornelius Steenwyck, John Lawrence, 
Jeronimus Ebbingh, and a few others of that day, still he was 
held to be of patrician rank, and was twice one of the schepens 
of New-Amsterdam, under Governor Van Twiller. ‘These ma- 
gistrates were always chosen from “ the best and most respecta- 
ble citizens, of the reformed Christian religion only.” 

The schepen Claas Lubbersen, was a prudent, laying u 
sort of a man, who saved money every year, let what woul 
happen; and as there were neither s, Insurance, Lom- 
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bard, Gas, Water, nor Wind companies at that time, nor yet 
brokers to turn a penny to a man’s advantage for him, he laid 
out his money in the purchase of wild lands, in the neighbour- 
hood of Ladies’ Valley, Pottebaker’s Hi/ls, and the Swamp. 
These jands remained in the family from generation to genera- 
tio: ; (or one of the last things a prudent mau thinks of, is selling 
his :herifance. Our family was never remarkable for a nume- 
rous posterity, nor ever suflered inconvenience from too ma- 
ny ch:ldren, as occurs so often in the present time. Thus it 
haj pened, that there were never more than a son and two or 
three dauzhters to provide for, and the latter were portioned 
off according to the customs of our ancestors, with a nice fea- 
ther bed, a cow, a clothes press, and a great massy, polished 
oaken chest, with splendid brass hinges, and a spring lock. 
If there happened, by a rare chance, to be any younger sons, 
they were put toa trade, for it was not then the fashion to 
bring all the young fellows up to a liberal profession, that is to 
say, to live by their wits. ‘These younger brothers almost 
always turned out the most prosperous of the family, ‘as the un- 
lucky heir was kept poor all his life by paying the assessments 
on his new lands. Being in the city bounds, they came in for 
city taxes, and nearly the whole produce was swallowed up in 
this manner. ‘They were always sure to be rated as very rich 
men, and this was all they gained by their property. By de- 
grees, however. the city gained upon them, and a little of that 
spirit of speculation, which has since become so rife at inter- 
vals in this great city, made its appearance, during the lifetime 
of my great grand father, Jan Jans Lubbersen. He was ac- 
tually offered seven hundred and fifty dollars, for his old home- 
stead in the Ladies’ Valley, where he hada house of Dutch 
bricks, with a weathercock onthe top of it, and a garden of 
three or four acres, full of chickens, ducks, turkeys, pigs, pi- 
geons, guinea hens, and puppy dogs. 

is was a sore temptation to himself and his children, con- 
sisting of a son and daughter, who beset him, to close with so 
advantageous an offer. The Old Gentleman at length con- 
sented, provided he could purchase another place to his liking. 
But no such place was to be found in the land of the living ; 
there was.always some insuperable objection to each one that 
was proposed, nor.is it probable that the whole universe could 
have supplied one to his mind, Finally, the thought of sigan | 
his old ark, gradually preyed upon him, so that he fell sick. an 
his children, being alarmed, promised to press him no further 
on the subject. From that moment he grew better, and it is a 
tradition in the family, that his first sally was into the poultry 
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yard, to communicate this good news to the inhabitants thereof, 
who made such a cackling, crowing, squeaking, and barking, as 
alarmed the whole city of New Amsterdam, and waked up the 
governor of the fort, who had failen asleep with his pipe in 
his mouth. He seemed to have got a new lease for his life, and 
turned out, in his seventieth year, with the patriotic Jacob Leis- 
ler, for the Prince of Orange. He was alive during the Negro 
Plot, and one of his slaves, called York, was executed on that 
occasion. 

This storm having blown over, the property of the Lubber- 
sen family remained in their hands for two generations more, 
in spite of the inroads of the city, and the temptations of the 
speculators, who sorely beset my ancestors. They remaived 
firm in their strong holds, on Pottebaker’s Hills and in the 
Swamp, while the Hardenbroecks, the Somerindykes, the Wal- 
drons, and the rest of the patroons of the island, gradualiy be- 
came dispossessed, and disappeared from their ancient inheri- 
tance. Though they saw their neighbours selling lands, which 
yielded them only sufficient to gratify the sober wishes of a pure 
unadulterated Dutchman, for sums that enabled them to enter in- 
to trade ona large scale, ride in their coaches, and perhaps get rid 
of the whole at last, still the Lubbersen family was not tempted 
by these seducing examples. My father, the last of the family 
that spoke Dutch, when he spoke at all, which was very seldom, 
used to blow the smoke leisurely out of his mouth, when he 
heard of these things, and exclaimed—* Yaw—yaw—we shall 
see what will come of all this. My land is here, but their money 
is nowhere !”? The old ladies said, he stood in his own light, 
and it was the general opinion that he would never have such 
another opportunity of becoming a very rich man. But whether 
rich or not, I have since learned to think he was a wise and 
happy man. He repined not to see the people around him dis- 
playing an empty ideal wealth, which came and went no one 
knew how—one day riding in coaches, the next steeped to the 
lips in poverty. He kept the even tenor of his way; never 
wanting any thing that he had not the means of procuring, suit- 
ing his wishes to his wealth, and cutting his coat according to 
his cloth, like a veritable sage. Methinks | see him now, in 
his little three cornered cocked hat, black cloth coat, velvet 
breeches, and silver shoe and knee buckles, walking forth with 
his gold headed cane, to visit his garden and poultry yard— 
his visage so mild and contented—his blue Netherland eye, and 
full, though not corpulent figure, affording shrewd indications of 
good living, good health, and a good conscience. ‘The revolu- 
tions of states, and the capricious changes of commerce, that lay 
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the proud level with the earth, and strip the avaricious in a sin- 
gle moment of the hoards of ages, passed over him, unheard 
and unfelt. His only vexations were the occasional inroads of 
the neighbours’ boys, or the elopement of some vagrant deni- 
zen of the poultry yard ; and for these his pipe, the true teach- 
er of philosophy, was asovereizgn cure. He died without pain, 
and without fear, as a man full of years, and full of honesty, 
should die, leaving me, his only child, all his property. 

At the time of my father’s decease, | was about four and 
twenty, and possessed little of the Lubbersen’s but their name 
and their property. I had been at college, where I learned 
Latin, and forgot Dutch. Candour, which shall be my guide in 
this history, obliges me to confess, that I made no great figure 
among the students, being rather of an indolent habit, ha- 
ving a sovereign contempt for the maxim, that ‘ learning is 
better than house or land,” and defying in my heart the mathe- 
maticians and all their works. But to make amends for the 
small figure I made within the college walls, 1 made a great 
noise without, after the manner of college boys, who are apt to 
think, the more noise they make the more like men they are. I 
got a degree, however, more through the kindness and lenity of 
the professors, than my own merits ; and whatever may be my 
deficiencies, I shall always be ready to ascribe them rather to 
myself, than to my excellent alma mater. Without troubling 
you with any more particulars, I will only say, that I was a young 
fellow of large property, without any decided taste for any 
study, amusement, or occupation. I was ready to receive 
an impulse, and float with the tide. 

This was my great misfortune, as will be seen in the sequel. 
A young man of fortune, in this country, without some disposi- 
tion to inte!lectual pursuits and enjoyments, may be said to be 
unhappily situated. Even if he could enjoy, as it is not in fact 
in human nature to enjoy, a perpetual round of pleasure and 
amusement, he cannot, in the present state of our society, find 
those amusements, without seeking them with a degree of la- 
bour and exertion that would destroy their zest entirely. In 


Paris, and in other of the overgrown cities of the old world, 


there isa show, and amusement, or an excitement for every 
hour of the day; and yet even there they complain of ennui. 
But in our country, idleness has little other refuge than drinking, 
gambling, and debauchery. A young man thus turned loose 
upon the world with a fortune to his back, if he has not some 
resource in the liberal pursuit of knowledge or the arts, some 
decided pleasure in their cultivation or encouragement, is in 
great danger of becoming a burthen to himself, a blot on society, a 
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speculator, or last of all, a youthful miser, finding his excitement 
and occupation in heaping up superfluous wealth. If he es- 
cape all these, it is only to become hypochondriac, and die of 
ennui. 

On examining into my affairs, I found that, according to the 
present rate, my property was worth, on a moderate estimate, 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. This was enough for me, 
and I determined upon being a gentleman. But it is not quite so 
easy to be a gentleman as many people, who have never tried 
it, imagine. A man, after all, must do something in this world. 
It is impossible to live, and do nothing. A gentleman must 
therefore make his choice as to what he will do; and it is on 
the selection, that the fact of his being a gentleman or no gen- 
tleman turns. For my part, | freely confess to you, 1 was con- 
foundedly puzzled. At first, | walked the streets, particularly 
Broadway, till I was tired of that. 1 then bought me a snug, 
quiet riding horse, and rode out of town every day, at the risk 
of being squeezed to death among carts and carriages, or choked 
with the dust of ten thousand fast-trotting nags, that left me far 
in the rear, like another Ixion, not embracing indeed, but em- 
braced by acloud. | grew tired of that, and bought one of your 
fast trotters, your fifteen-mile-an-hour horses, who left all the dust 
behind him. After beating the whole road, and distancing the 
dandies for the season, I grew tired of having my bones half 
dislocated by his infernal racking, and by way of a little excite- 
ment, matched him fora thousand dollars, against a Yankee 
mare. I lost like a gentleman, sold my horse for half what I 
gave for him, and cast about for some other gentlemanly recre- 
ation, for | was determined on being a gentleman. I bought a 
light wagon, that weighed only a hundred pounds, and a couple 
of crops, that rattled me through Broadway, till my ears almost 
fell off. In about a month, they rattled my wagon off the 
wheels, or rather the wheels off the wagon, and landed me in- 
sensible on the pavement, with a broken head, and bruised 
frame. I was dished—laid up for six weeks. 

To while away the time, when I began to get a little better, I 
took a literary turn, and tried to read the Waverly novels. 
But I grew tired of broad Scotch, and broad caricature, and 
invited some of my gentleman companions to come and talk with 
me to keep up my spirits. We soon tired of talking, and trieda 
little brag, which they taught me very cheap. It only costme a 
couple of thousands, to find out what a pair royal was. I got 
well at last, and was sadly puzzled as to what | should do next 
towards living a gentleman’s life, for I was disgusted with play- 
ing the gentleman on horseback, or in a light wagon. ren: 
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horses to dogs, is an easy declension. I bought a double-bar- 
relled gun, with an everlasting touchhole; a pair of pointers, 
that could nose a woodcock across the bay of New-York; a 
coat with sixteen pockets, all for some indispensable purpose in - 
shooting, but which puzzled me more than a little. [t took me 
an hour to find any thing I wanted tocome at ina hurry. I be- 
came a most indefatigable sportsman, who feared neither salt- 
marshes, mud-puddles, horse-ponds, nor swamps middle deep, 
any more than the man in the moon. | seldom shot any thing 
smaller than a cow, for, between ourselves, | was near sighted, 
but that I kept to myself, and always blamed my gun for missing. 
On one occasion, being on Long-Island, with a party, they tied 
a dead fish hawk to the top of a pole, and then sent me a full 
mile just before dinner to shoot it. 1 crept along the fence 
till | came quite near, and let fly at him. But he neither fell 
nor flew away. I loaded and fired six or eight times before 1 
suspected the joke, and returning to the inna, found they had 
eaten up all the dinner. As getting an appetite for dinner is a 
great object in the life of a gentleman, | took this rather in dud- 
geon. I should not have minded the joke, if it had not been 
for the loss of my dinner. After this I gave up shooting. 
From horses and dogs to women, is another common declen- 
sion in the life of agentleman. But it is useless and tedious to 
go the rounds of my gentleman’s life. In eight years from the 
death of my father, | had run through all the varieties, and not 
a little of my estate into the bargain. I found it necessary to 
consulta money lender, who could not help expressing his won- 
der, that a man who had property worth hundreds of thousands, 
should want money. I pricked up my ears. From prodigality 
to avarice, is a common leap, and all at once | felt a strong in- 
clination to take it without ceremony. I had a good portion 
of the Dutch blood in me, that tingled at the idea of making 
money. 

A little conversation with the money lender, convinced me 
that I was still a rich man, and might be richer, if I would only 
turn my property into money. “ It is money only that begets 
money,’? quoth he—“ Real property always keeps a man 
poor’’—together with many other wise maxims of this sort. I 
sold all my lands for three hundred thousand dollars, and for a 
short time felt as rich as old Tom Gardner. But after a while 
I did not know what to do with my money, for I was resolved 
to spend no more in living the life of a gentleman. I went to 
my old friend the money lender for advice, who let me by de- 
grees into all the mysteries of making money breed like rabbits, 
assuring me, if I would take his advice, he would double my ca- 
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pital in three years. The temptation was irresistible to a man 
who was tired of spending money, and wished to taste the novel 
pleasure of making it. I took fast hold of the money lender’s 
tail, as Don Cleofas did of that of the lame devil, and away 
we went, sinking by degrees into the bottomless pit of specula- 
tion. I placed my funds in his hands, took his advice on all 
occasions, and followed my jackall with the faith of a devotee. 

Matters went on finely, and for a while | tasted the sweets of 
making money. But there is this difference between tasting 
money, and tasting any thing else. In all other cases, eating at 
length satisfies the appetite ; but in that of money, it only ren- 
ders it more voracious. I became tired of the petty business 
of shaving notes, advancing upon goods, and such small mat- 
ters. I longed to make my thousands and tens of thousands in 
one single “ operation,” as they say in Wall-street ; and lucki- 
ly, as I then thought, opportunities soon offered themselves to 
my enlarging anticipations. My lame devil proposed to me 
to buy largely into a new company just then chartered, by the 
collected wisdom and virtue of the people. I did so, and gain- 
ed ten per cent. in less thanas many days, which convinced me 
I had at last found the philosopher’s stone. ‘This was repeat- 
ed with equal success, two or three times, for a new company, 
fortunately, came out every day. Nothing could equal my 
gratitude to my lame devil, to whom I allowed two per cent. 
for his advice. At last however, | burnt my fingers, “‘ by hold- 
ing on too long;”’ as the phrase is in Wall-street. 1 was offered 
twenty per cent. advance, upon a hundred thousand dollars of a 
certain stock. It was a great temptation; but | determined to 
consult my pillow upon it. I fell asleep amid golden anticipa- 
tions, and | awoke, and behold it was all a dream! In one night 
my stock had fallen below par; but I * held on,” till it sunk— 
sunk—sunk, by degrees, so that I finally sold out, by the advice 
of my lame devil, with a loss that amounted to considerably 
more than all my former gains. 

Gambling is gambling, whether at the faro table or in the 
stocks; and the same rule holds in both, that the loser always 
feels the more ardent to continue the game. Another com- 
pany was begotten by the Lobby on the Legislature, and so 
eager was I to subscribe, that I got half bruised to death in 
struggling to get near the commissioners. | got a good slice ; 
and grown wise by experience, determined to be content with 
a moderate profit, say twenty percent. Accordingly, I instruct- 
ed my lame devil, to sell out at that rate, and took a trip to-the 
springs for my health ; for a man who deals in the ‘“‘ Companies” 
1s apt to become a little bilious. But alack, and alas the day ! 
J fared like the poor old lady in the nursery song— 
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* T went to the well to wash my head, 
And when I came back my chickens were dead.” 


The truth is, | had reckoned them before they were hatched, 
which I understand is a common error with us speculators. 
My lame devil informed me on my return, that though they 
had “ obtained”’ the good will of two or three editors of news- 
papers, who had mournfully assured the public, that the “ com- 
pany’’ would prove an excellent speculation, and actually em- 
ployeda broker to buy up some of their stock at aheavy advance, 
they could never get it fairly up to par, do what they would. 
He advised me to sell out, which I did, at a loss of about fif- 
teen thousand. Hereupon! became very bilious again, not- 
withstanding I had just come from the springs. 1 began to 
grow shy of my oracle, the lame devil, and to distrust his ad- 
vice. Perceiving this very probably, and apprehensive that 
the goose would not lay many more golden eggs, he prepared to 
make an end of me at once, and thus come at the remainder of 
the ancient patrimony of the Lubbersens. 

A knot of those worthy gentlemen, who either begin, or end 
business, upon the capital of their own wits, assisted by the lit- 
tle wits of persons of my cast, headed by the lame devil, be- 
set me with a new scheme, that was infallibly to make up all 
my losses, and double my capital besides. This was no other, 
than to buy up a broken bank, a lame insurance company, 
and an excellent project, to work upon with the “ resources” 
thus acquired. I was to furnish the money, and my worthy 
coadjutors the wit, to turn the grand project to advantage. Ne- 
ver was any thing clearer, they proved to me, than that we 
should make at least a million of money. Accordingly the bar- 
gain was struck, at the price of all the remaining patrimony of 
the Lubbersen family, and we commenced business with a lame 
insurance company, a lame bank, anda lame devil for pre- 
sident. The first thing was to get our bills into circulation, 
which we did by the aid of lottery offices, and by allowing a 
premium of two and a half per cent, to the great manufactu- 
rers, for palming our notes upon their workmen. This was a 
dead loss to be sure, but the lame devil, and the worthy direc- 
tors, assured me this was nothing. For my part, though I was 
one of the directors, I became perfectly bewildered, lost, in the 
inextricable meanderings of our monied system. Every now and 
then they gave me a few thousands of our own bills, assuring me 
they were my share of the profits, so that I rolled in wealth, and 
became excessively anxious to buy up two or three more lame 
institutions. I bought estates, houses, lots, wharves, and 
commenced building a palace two hundred feet long in the 
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country, for I considered myself as another Danae, into whose 
lap another Jupiter in the disguise of a lame devil, was show- 
ering inexhaustible gold. | 

But alas! as one of our figurative prize poets saith, what are 
all the towering hopes of man, but— 


“ Bubbles fill’d with empty air.” 


Before my palace was half finished, one of those whispers 
which come abroad, whence and from whom no one knows, but 
which seem to be the voice of fate itself, crept forth to our 
discredit, and gradually gained upon the public credulity. 
My lame devil and his directory, with the infallible instinct of 
rats, began to prepare for the falling of the edifice—their mo- 
tions were watched by knowing ones, as knowing as them- 
selves—the other banks began to refuse our notes—a run 
commenced upon our bank—and the lame devil ran away, 
leaving me to pay the piper. He became a lame duck, which 
is ten times worse than a lame devil. My directors indeed 
stood their ground resolutely—having nothing left for their 
creditors but their wits, which are not in great request on 
change. ‘They had nothing to lose, and as the proverb says, 
“ The beggar sings before the robber.” It is pretty well un- 
derstood, by all, except the true believers in the “ compa- 
nies’ ’’ notes, that of nothing, nothing can come. 

It became necessary to “ wind up our affairs,” and a pretty 
winding up it was, | assure you, Mr. Editor. I never could 
find out in what consisted the stock of our bank and imsurance 
company, nor what became of it, not I. If it ever had an ex- 
istence, my lame devil had flown away with it; and what was 
worse than all, they had so managed it, that I was left alone to 
bear all the losses of our institutions, being the only person con- 
nected with them, that had any property, real or unreal, visible 
or invisible. . 


“ Away went Gilpin, and away 
Went Gilpin’s hat and wig ;” 


And away went my lands, houses, lots, wharves, together 
with my half finished palace in the country, and worse than all 
this, away went I to the limits, as lame a duck as ever hob- 
bled out of Wall-street—as completely lost to the money ma- 
king world as if I had died of a cotton speculation. Here I 
have remained nearly six months; for, as { have plenty of room 
in the limits, and know not what to do if I were out of them, I 
may just as well stay where | am, and ponder on the monstrous 


fatality that forced a Dutchman, the descendant of a Jong line of 
Vor. I. 60 
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Lubbersen’s, renowned for sticking to their lands, “ like Death 
to an old negro,”’ as they say in Wall-street, to turn specula- 
tor, and enlist undera lame devil. I have nothing to do, and 
know not what to do with myself, having been brought up a gen- 
tleman. I am more bilious than ever, and have no doubt, ! 
should fall into a jaundice or liver complaint, if | could only 
afford to employ a doctor. Ihave not wit enough to live by 
my wits; nor sufficient experience to turn my misfortunes, as 
some people do, into the philosopher’s stone. . | want the art of 
my lame devil, who returned to town lately, and set up his 
carriage. He came near running over me the other day, as | 
was crossing Broadway. 

In this forlorn state, | have thought I might while away the 
tedium of a rainy day, and perhaps do some little service to my 
cotemporaries, who inherit a sufficiency, which they are tempt- 
ed to increase, by entering upun a course for which neither 
education or habit has qualified them, by detailing my history. 
People that deal in bubbles, must stand their bursting as well 
as they can. I make no particular reference, but nothing ought 
to be more evident, than that a stock, which is one day up, and 
another down—which varies fifteen or twenty percent. without 
any rational cause for such transitions, must be a bubble, or 
something very like abubble. ‘There is no species of real pro- 
perty, which can be thus played upon by speculators. Yet in 
the delusive expectation of getting a small advance of interest 
for a few years, or obtaining a premium of some small per cen- 
tage, by taking advantage of the credulity of fools more credu- 
lous than themselves, do rational people not only risk their all, 
but the property of widows and orphans, deposited in their 
hands as a sacred trust, by the last act of the dying. ‘The whole 
course of human events establishes the position, that in all the 
operations of speculation, the risk is in proportion to the pros- 


pect of gain. To gain thousands, thousands must be put in: 


jeopardy. It is little else than the cast of the die—it is legal- 
ized ~ambling ; and he who adventures in the bubble of specula- 


tion, is like the player at the E. O. table; where, although he . 


may rise a winner once in his life, the chances are always regu- 
larly against him. Speculation is a thing of calculation upon 
the future ; and unless a man be wiser than all the rest of the 
speculating world, which is also calculating upon the future, he 
will certainly be taken in at last. The most watchful vigil- 
ance, the prudence that never slept, will be caught napping at 
some time or other; and the speculator who sleeps once on his 
post, is ever sure to be surprised by some wakeful spy, who 
pounces upon him to his ruin. 
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It might be worth while, in reference to this mysterious un- 
accountable influx of capital, which has of late required so ma- 
ny “ Companies” to give it employment, to inquire whence all 
this inconvenient wealth, which is so prodigious, it seems, that 
individuals can no longer manage or employ it, comes. Has 
our city become a second Danae, into whose lap some seduc- 
tive Jupiter is day and night showering floods of gold? Or 
are these new fangled ‘“* Companies” like spiders, that spin 
their web out of their own bowels, to catch unwary flies, whom 
they devour, and then themselves die? I should be grateful, 
as a mere matter of curiosity, to be informed by some one of 
the great political economists, who go about like roaring lions, 
or rather like cunning foxes, or prowling wolves, buying up 
broken banks, and insolvent insurance companies, where is 
this inexhaustible hoard, that furnishes the means for these 
mighty speculations. Have they dealt with Satan or St. Leon, 
for the purchase of the philosopher’s stone; or have they bar- 
gained with some munificent fairy for the purse of Fortunatus ? 
At one time, | was inclined to believe there was a Midas at the 
bottom of all this, and once went into Wall-street, to see if I 
could detect him by his ears. I found there was a plenty of 
long ears, and long faces too, but they all belonged to second- 
hand purchasers of stock. But gwis tulerit gracchos de sedi- 
tione querentes—and who can hear a speculator complain of 
being duped, without laughing. I am sometimes tempted to 
laugh at myself, and hope to be excused for laughing at my un- 
lucky neighbours. ‘The unfortunate may be permitted to make 
themselves merry with the misfortunes of others, without bein 
stigmatized as unfeeling. To conclude: Having lost all my 
money, I am willing to turn my wits to some little purpose ; and » 
understanding you make a liberal allowance for communica- 
tions to your Magazine, desire to become an occasional corres- 
pondent. However destitute an undone gentleman may be, 
there is one commodity of which he 1s sure to have plenty on 
hand, and that is time. I have heard it said, a gentleman is 
never good for any thing till he is ruined, for it is then that his 
necessities compel him to turn his talents, acquirements and 
accomplishments to useful purposes. Iam willing to try, and 

this is my first essay. 
With respect, I remain, 
ApriAN LUBBERSEN. 
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A Sketch. 


A SKETCH. 


Her head was rested on her lily hand, 
In sad and lonely contemplation. Here 
Her heart was given, and here she had laid up 
Her hopes, and now sat watching mournfully, 
While the sole tie that bound her to the earth 
Lessened and lessened—soon to be dissolved! 


Death had marked out his victim! He was one 
In the fair prime and promise of his youth ; 
Light-hearted, joyous as the summer bird 
That sings to the gay morning. He was laid 
Within that calm recess, and fair was she— 

Fair, sad, and silent, that above him bent, 

To bind his aching head, and wipe the sweat 
Of death from his cold marble face, and strove 
To keep the breath of life, now feebly drawn, 
A little longer on the lips she loved. 


The withered form, pale cheek, and sunken eye, 
Spoke death’s approach too well. Yet was there heard 
No sigh, no murmur, that he came so soon. 

Upon those features, lately flushed with health, 
Now pale with life’s last failing struggle, lay 

The smile of resignation. Death to him 

Came on soft footsteps: he had laid aside 

His terrors, and the venom of his shaft, 

And tipped its edge with balm: oh! he had come, 
Not as a conqueror, nor as a foe, 

But as a healer and a friend. The youth 

Had placed his hope in one who had himself 
Drank of the bitter cup, and drained its dregs ; 
One who had felt the death-pang, when the spear 
Entered that sacred bosom. 


He spoke not, | 
But there was language beaming in his eye, 
Once radiant with the joy of life—now dimmed— 
But not with tears. Oh! in that lingering look 
Of kindness and of love, was she not paid 
For all her nights of watching and of pain ? 
She took his thin cold hand, and kissing, laid 
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The pale thing on her heart—her heart was full— 
And while she pressed that hand, upon her face 

He smiled, and the dim lamp of life went out, 
Gently, as stars ai the approach of day! hg 


LETTERS FROM CHARLES WATTS TO WILLIAM SAMPSON. 
(In continuation.) 


THE commercial law is very much the same as in the other 
states, but still contains some peculiarities arising from the law 
of contracts. The vendor of merchandise can, in cases of in- 
solvency, exercise the privilege of retaking his merchandise, if 
it remain in the hands of the debtor, has undergone no change, 
and can be identified. No act of assignment can give a prefer- 
ence of one creditor over another; and even actual sales or 
payments, if made in a state of insolvency with that view, are 
rescinded in favour of the mass of the creditors. All debts 
are on an equality in the settlement of estates, except such as 
confer a privilege by giving a lien specific or general, as mort- 
gage or judgment. Partnerships are recognised which bind a 
dormant partner only to the extent of a specified sum. It is 
unnecessary to speak of the law of deposit, mandate, surety- 
ship, and of which the common and chancery law contain no- 
thing that is not borrowed from the civil law. 

Aleatory contracts are legal for games tending to promote 
courage or skill in arms, such as in the exercise of the gun, 
foot, horse, or chariot racing, wrestling, fencing, &c.; but the 
judge may reject the demand when it appears excessive, com- 
pared with the circumstances in life of the loser. All the pri- 
vileges of debts recognised in chancery law under the name of 
the privilege of the vendor, of the builder, of the physician in 
the last sickness, of the compensation of the lawyer for settlin 
the estate, of the baker, butcher, &c. for supplies to the family, 
for three months anterior to the insolvency or death, are a part 
of the civil law of Louisiana. 

The doctrine of prescriptions is finely modified by the rule, 
that the bona fide purchaser of real estate is confirmed in his 
title by the lapse of ten years possession, against persons pre- 
sent in the state, while it requires thirty years to confirm the 
title of any one who can be proved to have acted with fraud. 
The law of insolvency admits either the discharge of the per- 
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son from imprisonment, or an extinguishment of the debt by 
the consent of three fourths of the debtors; and the judges 
have always maintained the integrity and constitutionality of 
these laws, when the contract was entered into subsequently to 


. the passage of ‘the law, in opposition to the sophistications of 


the United States Court. 

Upon the whole, with the exception of the law of real pro- 
perty, and the doctrine of warranty in contracts, there is more 
seeming than real diflerence between the great body of the civil 
law and the common law, as modified by equity. It might be 
inferred a priori, and the state of things affirms the inference, 
that among civilized nations, the natural sense and wants of 
mankind must lead to the same conclusions on subjects daily 
brought home to their apprehensions and feelings. The error 
is, that a system of law adopted for and by a barbarous people, 
in a simple, warlike, and rude state of society, is yet retained 
by a people who are now in a high state of civilization and re- 
finement; that the various and involved affairs of a nation 
are yet to be regulated by rules wholly insufficient to meet their 
variety and complexity. Endless have heen the statutes to 
alter and change so as to meet the new situation and condition 
of mankind. The expedient of a court of chancery, and the 
adoption of a system of equity, have alone enabled the people 
to tolerate and live under what is denominated the common 
law. : 

This has produced a cumbrous and awkward machine for the 
administration of justice. The point is not so much that of 
changing any part of the law, but whether the law should throw 
off its cumbrous and ridiculous forms, its inapplicable maxims 
and rules, and be new modelled into a plain, clear, and beauti- 
ful system of regulations for the government of society. That 
man must be perversely ignorant who would pretend to deny, 
that the present state of jurisprudence in England does not 
wholly differ from the state of the law when the barons made 
their resistance to clerical usurpation in the famous speech 
Nolumus leges Anglie mutari, and that the difference is owing 
principally to the adoption in part of a system of law which 
was then rejected. ‘The common law is no longer the common 
law, except in the retention of useless forms and maxims—it is 
preposterous to call it so after so large a portion of the civil law 
has been engrafted under the title of equity. Let any man 
conversant with the subject, read Sugden’s Vendors, and the 
Chancery Reports, and he will find how much has been bor- 
rowed without acknowledgment for the loan, and how much 
even the law of real property has been modified by civil law 
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principles. On the other hand, the civil law has borrowed the 
institution of juries, the examination of witnesses viva voce, 
and the whole law of evidence. 

Blackstone has compared the common law to an antiquated 
castle, which has many spacious apartments, although the en- 
trances are narrow and inconvenient. It may be asked, who 
would live in an antiquated cast!e when he might inhabit a con- 
venient, elegant, and simple modern mansion, having not only 
spacious apartments, but easy aud noble entrances, and a beau- 
tiful arrangement. It is a most convincing proof that some 
change is necessary, that the language of all the ablest writers 
on the common law, from Lord Coke down to this time, is the 
language of apology for its cumbrous awkwardness. Black- 
stone himself regrets, that some more simple proceeding is not 
adoptea in place of the inconvenient fiction of a forcible eject- 
ment. 

Of the entrances to the temple of justice we will now speak: 

The practice is exceedingly simple. ‘There are no particu- 
lar forms of action. ‘The circumstances of the case are stated 
in a short, perspicuous manner. ‘There is no inducement to 
verbiage or tautology, as the attorney gets neither more nor 
less whether his petition or answer be long or short. The de- 
fendant admits or denies, compensates, and even sets up a 
claim wholly distinct if he pleases, viz. pleads in re-conven- 
tion. Thus, if a defendant is sued for the price of a horse, he 
may not only deny, compensate, &c. that particular demand, 
but may, in his answer, exhibit his claim against the plaintiff 
for acarriage sold him, and obtain judgment as in an original 
suit against him. Any number of causes of action, however 
different in kind, may be joined in the same suit if they belong 
to the same individual. Compensation, or set-off, is allowed, 
whether the defendant acquired his set off before or after suit 
brought, or even after judgment, under an equitable regulation 
as to costs. Either party may interrogate the other with the 
same effect asin chancery. ‘This rule should be amended so 
as to make him appear in person before the judge or jury, and 
submit to a regular examination, where his adversary requires 
aac of 

An action for the possession of land is brought as any other, 
and the plaintiffis bound to attach copies of his titles to his pe- 
tition. In like manner must the defendant, if he relies on writ- 
ten title. 

If any one is turned off forcibly, he recovers possession and 
damages, by suing within a year, without regard to title; the 
defendant may then institute his suit for the property. In any 
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other case, the defendant can always turn an action for the 
possession, into an action for the property, by setting up title. 

Actions of boundary are brought by plaintiffs, setting forth 
that he owns adjoining the defendant, his title, and what he in- 
sists to be the boundary between them. The defendant sets 
forth his title and claim of boundary. Whoever fails pays 
costs; or if the boundary of neither be established, but some 
other, the costs are borne equally. 

These proceedings are wonderfully simple, compared with 
the fiction of eyectment. 

Judgment is never rendered for one thing in order to get an- 
other. Bonds are given for the sums really due, and you re- 
cover judgment for that with the interest from the time of non- 
payment. The fiction of losing and finding is not resorted to, 
but a simple statement is made that defendant is in possession 
of your property, and refuses to give it up. 

If a suit is instituted without the amicable demand, viz. a de- 
mand, with a threat of a suit, plaintiff pays his own costs. 
With certain exceptions as to suits for immovables, partitions, 
&c. the defendant can only be sued in his own parish. If the 
judgment is for a specific thing, it is enforced by attachment 
and distringas. Injunctions are granted by the special order 
of a judge, ou a petition sworn to, and on giving bond to answer 
in damages. 

Sequestrations of particular property to which plaintiff 
claims right, are obtained on similar terms. ‘The appearance 
in court of an absent defendant, who has left no sufficient at- 
torney, is enforced either by attaching, or by sequestrating his 
property and revenues; this last mode is more particularly 
used, when the object is to litigate the title of real property, 
and the defendant is anabsentee. In all cases where the legal 
appearance in court of an absent person is coerced, and he 
does not appear in person in due time, the judge appoints an 
attorney of the court to defend him, and makes to him an al- 
Jowance out of the property in proportion to his labour, and 
the importance of the matter. 

The petition is served with the citation or writ, and the de- 
fendant has ten days after service to answer. ‘The courts are 
open all the year to originate suits and return process, and 
eight months for the trial of causes, There are no juries in 
civil or criminal cases, unless one of the parties chooses to de- 
mand trial by jury. One half if not three fourths of all suits 
are tried by the court alone; so far as the trial by jury is desi- 
rable, it is more within reach in Louisiana, for there it may be 
resorted to in every suit; here, in all chancery suits, it is at the 
pleasure of the chancellor. Attachments create a lien in favour 
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of the creditor attaching, whether resident or non-resident, 
and executions reach credits, moneys, stock, and every kind of 
right and interest. There is neither issue roll nor judgment 
roll, nor continuances, except on the minutes of the clerk—the 
suit is tried on the original papers, and the judgment is signed 
on the original petition, and entered in the minutes of the 
court. 

The Court of Appeals revises, whether the judgment of a 
judge, or the verdict of a jury, as to fact as well as law, and 
gives damages for frivolous appeals. When they reverse the 
verdict of a jury, they either direct a new trial, or decide the 
case themselves finally. \n the exercise of this discretion, they 
have never used this high power where there is contradictory 
evidence, and seldom unless the evidence be all documentary, 
and the verdict clearly the result of prejudice or feeling, nor 
ever in cases of pure damages. 

Appeals are taken up by a statement of facts agreed on by 
the parties, or settled by the judge, as the testimony is taken 
down by the clerk. But the verdict of a jury may be made 
final by submitting facts, as it is called, somewhat similar to is- 
sues out of chancery—it then resembles a special verdict; 
even in this case, the circuit judge can order a new trial. Itis 
not too much to say, that the Court of Appeals is at’ present 
composed of men equal in ability to any similar number of 
judges in the United States. Suits may be terminated with 
great promptness where there is no excuse of absent witnesses, 
commissions, new trial, or similar cause of delay, and it is fol- 
lowed up by the attorney. A suit can be instituted in the court 
of the first instance in the city, and finally decided by the Court 
of Appeals in three months. There are no separate courts of 
chancery, nor are they at all necessary. The principles of 
equity are embodied with the law. No state where the com- 
mon law exists in any thing of its primitive condition, can be 
well governed without distinct courts of chancery. 

The bar receive no compensation in the shape of fees or 
costs—each client remunerates his own advocate. All copies 
of petitions, papers, &c. are made by the clerks, and served 
by the sheriff, and the profession have little manual or peripa- 
tetic drudgery to perform. A few notaries do all the convey- 
ancing. As there are no folios to be paid for, every thing is 
done in brief. The abolition of taxed costs or fees, or the 
substitution of some graduated per centage, would effectually 
destroy the multiplication of words without knowledge. This 
improvement would wonderfully diminish the expense of suits 
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ting now used would be dispensed with; but it might also di- 
minish the number of attorneys. It would not at all affect the 
higher class of advocates—the profession must be paid. A 
case of practice for decision seldom occurs, as there are no 
attempts to quibble a party out of court, and because there is 
no end to be answered by it. 

I have thus given you a rapid sketch of the state of the law, 
and of the administration of justice, in Louisiana. No one 
pretends that it is perfect; parts are retained from respect to 
the feelings and prejudices of the ancient population of the 
country; but it contains the great ingredients for completing a 
system as perfect as humanity will admit. That it is vastly 
superior to the system of jaw administered in most of the other 
states, | entertain no doubt—it is infinitely more simple, and 
better adapted to the state of society. I have heard lawyers 
express the sentiment, that it mattered not to them what the 
law was—it was their business to live by its administration. 
With such men, and with such sentiments, my soul holds no com- 
munion. Il despise the man who would not, if he could, infuse 
into the minds of men the spirit of peace and justice, which 
would render unnecessary judges, courts, and their appen- 
dages, as I would the physican who would refuse to create an 
atmosphere which would heal all diseases. The evil may be 
lessened. An approximation to perfection is within reach, and 
to that the ambition of honourable men should be directed, 
much more than to private gains. In another letter I will give 
you my views on the practical advantages of reducing law to a 
written code. 

Your obedient servant, 


C. Watts. 


Letrer II. 


Sin—With regard to the advantages to be derived from re- 
ducing the law to a written code, permit me to speak in mea- 
sured and explanatory terms. That the reduction of lawtoa 
code can ever dispense with the necessity of the profession, 
and enable every man to be his own lawyer, is an idea which 
every one who understands the organization of society, will 
pronounce weakly theoretical, and if practicable, would never 
be practised. The subdivision of labour, which is found so 
advantageous to all classes, forbids it—the degree of complexity 
necessarily attendant upon any system of law which is to ad- 
just the rights of individuals in a complicated state of society, 
forbids it. But that it would render law, as a science, more 
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level to the understandings of all, to strip it of its unnecessary 
intricacy, absurd fictions, obsolete and inapplicable maxims, 
rules and forms, cannot be doubted ; nor that a very great num- 
ber of persons, who have leisure and inclination, would com- 
prehend the subject, in whole or in part, and act as a check on 
that tendency to mysticism and jargon which the exclusive 
knowledge of it by its professors is apt to create. That this is 
practically the case in Louisiana, my experience confirms. The 
planters and well-informed men have the code in their hand, 
and discuss it as a branch of politics; while, on the contrary, 
the community here are involved in Egyptian darkness on the 
subject. I well remember the trial of a suit of ejectment in 
New-York, where Judge Van Ness presided. Law did not 
permit the attornies to dispense with the jury ; but they agreed 
that a verdict should be taken for the plaintiff, subject to a case 
to be made for the court. ‘The matter passed between the at- 
torneys and the judge, who directed the jury to find for the 
plaintiff. A conscientious Quaker replied, that he did not un- 
derstand the matter—he had heard no evidence—he was 
sworn to find a true verdict, and he did not see how he should 
discharge his duty in that manner. ‘T'he poor judge blushed 
scarlet—he could not undertake to explain the matter to the 
juror—that would have taken three of Judge Gould’s lectures ; 
but, after some difficulty, the verdict was entered, amidst the 
grumblings of the jury. A knowledge of the law being within 
reach of all, the people would live better satisfied when they 
knew that others than its professors understood and approved 
the rules which regulated their dearest interests. The days. 
of blind confidence are passed. Previous to the reformation, 
religion was neither known nor understood by the people ; 
now, every man is more or less a divine, and though a clergy 
are as necessary as ever, all religious men have a moral and 
intellectual control over their leaders. 

I am also of the opinion, that without reducing the law toa 
written code, you never can get rid of principles no longer ap- 
plicable, of cumbrous forms, of maxims founded on ignorance, 
barbarism, and a different state of society. No partial legisla- 
tive enactments can ever be engrafted to make the system suit- 
able to the present condition of the people. The civil law, as 
it existed at Rome, could be reformed no otherwise than b 
setting forth what was law, and repealing and abolishing all 
else. The like was the only mode pursued in France when a 
new state of society rendered necessary the adoption of exten- 
sive modifications of former rules of rights, and the abolition 
of inapplicable lawsand maxims. The edifice must be re-con- 
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structed, though much of the old materials may be used in it— 
and were there no other reasons for a code than those of ren- 
dering law more level to the comprehension of the people, and 
getting rid of useless forms, and obsolete maxims and rules, 
they would fully justify the measure. But while | unhesita- 
tingly give it as my opinion, that reducing the law to a written 
code is of vast practical utility, and will repay tenfold the la- 
bour, expense, and inconvenience it may occasion, | do not, 
therefore, think, that it renders unnecessary law suits, lawyers, 
and courts. We should frame our systems and modes of re- 
gulation for society, in the remembrance that thousands of ge- 
nerations are to succeed us, and that even a small inconvenience 
perpetually recurring, amounts to a great evil. Litigation is a 
mental medicine, and law suits are a vent for the bad passions 
of mankind, much the most easy, safe, and advantageous to 
their peace. If men could not thus get rid of the overflowings 
of their gall, the result must be violence, murder, and assassi- 
nation. We find that these crimes invariably abound where 
there is no law or no confidence in the justice of its administra- 
tion. If the man who has murdered your kinsman be not 
punished, it is a natural feeling that you should take revenge 
yourself; and inferior injuries, real or jancied, would produce 
the same result. The more confidence we have in the due ad- 
ministration of justice, the more peace and quiet will exist in 
society, and every thing should be done to produce and cherish 
that confidence, and a more general knowledge of the princi- 
ples and practice of law is the best means of creating it. Again; 
it is not to be supposed, that by the formation of a code, all 
other books are to be dispensed with. Much, very much, will 
certainly be rendered unnecessary. As well in the Roman, as 
in the Napoleon code, and that of Louisiana, it has been thought 
advisable to state the rules of law in adidactic manner, and with- 
out attempting to embody the reasons of those rules inthe code. 
It is true, the reasons of very many of the rules are necessaril 
associated, and start to the mind with the rule itself; but this is 
not always the case, more particularly when the rules modify 
each other. The men who constructed the Napoleon code, 
debated the question whether the reasons should not be embo- 
died with the rules. As will be seen in the discussions on that 
subject, they decided, and I think wisely, that they musi be left 
to be sought in the elementary writers. A code, therefore, 
would not dispense with such books, but the number necessary 
would be very small, as the elements of any science are com- 
prised in a short compass. 


Besides the great advantage of settling the maxims and rules 
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of law on the principles of science, sense, philosophy, the ac- 
tual condition of society, and getting rid of the maxims and 
rules, the result frequently of accident, caprice, a peculiar and 
obsolete state of manners, and the very great one, that a much 
larger. portion of the community than its professors, would un- 
derstand the law by which they were governed ; a code pre- 
sents, also, this advantage, that it has a strong tendency to pre- 
vent the several departments of government from encroaching 
on each other, and keeps the law in the hands of the legislature, 
where it ought to be. Under a code it is very easy to know 
whether there is any law for every class of cases which arise, 
or whether any alterations in the state of society require amend- 
ments or additions to the laws which govern it, and then laws 
are adopted by the general consent, and with a view to the ge- 
neral good, and are not a partial usurpation of power to meet 
the exigency. ‘The criminal law has always beer considered 
as incapable of additions by the judges; and that as new rela- 
tions, and new subjects of property in society produced new 
crimes, the legislature alone could create the crime, and regu- 
late the punishment. 

If it be asked upon what principles a chancellor or a judge 
would decide a case for which the common law has made no 
provision, experience shows, that to prevent a failure of justice, 
as it is called, he resorts to English acts of parliament, the ci- 
vil law, or his own ideas of convenience, and _ borrows, 
or makes a rule, which he thinks will answer the purpose. 
This is afterwards precedent and law—judges become legisla- 
tors, and a law is imposed on the community without their 
knowledge or consent, and frequently with slender delibera- 
tion, and with little wisdom. Every well informed lawyer can 
call to mind innumerable instances of this species of usurpa- 
tion, and its pernicious effects. 

It is to be admitted, that in the immense variety of human 
affairs, and their incessant fluctuation, the change and produc- 
tion of new species of property, and new rights, it is impossi- 
ble to foresee and provide for every case, or even every class 
of cases, which may occur. To obviate this objection, it has 
been suggested by the gentlemen lately engaged in amending 
the civil code of Louisiana, that wherever a case occurred 
which seemed to require the establishment of a general rule, 
the court should decide the case on its circumstances as the 
rules of equity might dictate, and then lay before the legisla- 
ture the case, with a recommendation of a rule, they might think 
most judicious. The rule being framed into an article of the 
code, would form a permanent regulation for the government 
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of future cases, and render unnecessary the publication of end- 
less reports. Oa many subjects, especially of contracts, a cer- 
tain latitude of decision .nust be left with judges and juries, un- 
der certain generai rules laid down for their government. For 
my ow. part, | cousider the publication of reports as consti- 
tuting a legitimate check upon the bench. Their decisions 
pass in review before the bar, and never stand against general 
reprobation ; and this would compensate the expense of reports, 
if they were to be all burnt in five years afterwards. 

Let me also enumerate, as a practical advantage of reducing 
law to a written code, that the rules of property are found to 
be more permanent, not so liable to fluctuate, as when so much 
is left to the discretion of judges. ‘The landmarks are obvious 
to all who take any pains to look for them. There isa satisfac- 
tion and acquiescence on the part of the people in the result of 
suits, so far as the law is concerned, when they are pointed to 
the rules which govern the case, embodied by legislative en- 
actment. One advantaze of reducing law to a code, and a con- 
sequence of the abolition of useless forms and modes of pro- 
ceeding, is an wmmense reduction of the expense of legal. pro- 
ceedings, a diminution in the number of its professors, and a 
saving of the labour of thousands, an ob,ect in itself of no in- 
considerable magnitude. 

Whether reducing law to a written code, has any great effect 
or tendency to prevent litigation, is a question on which | can- 
not pretend to pronounce any very positive opinion. I am in- 
clined to think it has such a tendency, by rendering the law 
plain and positive, but to nothing like the extent that some ad- 
vocates of it seem to suppose—I do not think that any system 
of jaw can materially reduce the number of suits. The great 
sources of litigation are the mistakes, errors, and negligence, 
or the fraud and cheatery of mankind—very.many disputed 
cases involve a contradiction between the parties as to facts. 


’ ‘The insurer insists that the vessel was unsound, or the warrant 


was broken ; the assured denies it. The plaintiff affirms, that 
the terms of the contract were of one description, the defend- 
ant that they were of another. It is not too much to attribute 
the residue of the litigations to fraud, mistake, deception, or 
pettish temper. As long, therefore, as men are fallible and 
selfish beings, so long will litigation continue to flourish, and 
lawyers to live by the vices of the mind, as physicians do by 
diseases of the body. 

One practical advantage of a code is, that it leads to the de- 
cision of every suit on the principles and rules of law applica- 
ble to it, and but little attention is paid to decided cases. In 
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the common law, its principles and rules are so few, and so 
wholly insufficient to serve as the ineans of regulating the af- 
fairs of life, that judges have been driven to endless refinements 
to give their decisions the appearance of being predicated on 
some existing rule of law. Hence the great value set by law- 
yers on books of reports, and their endless multiplication. 
But, under a system of law embodied ina code, the principles 
and rules are very numerous, and there is a perpetual recurrence 
to them; and this is really the proper mode of deciding ; for 
there is no greater resemblance between the facts and circum- 
stances of any two law-suits, than between the features of any 
two faces of the human family. 

Another obvious advantage arises from reducing law to a 
code, viz. that a double set of courts is rendered unnecessary ; 
and the construction of the machine for administering justice 
being more simple, it is less likely to become deranged, and if 
so, to be more easily repaired. 

It is in order to get rid of, and away from the common law, 
that courts of equity were at first adopted, and are now so ne- 
cessary ; but when the modifications of the law became part of 
the law itself, this expedient would no longer be resorted to. 

On this subject of the general administration of justice, per- 
mit me to suggest, that the principle of false economy produces 
more injury to the community than any other cause | know of. 
To have justice well administered, the judges must be well paid. 
The talents of the profession are for sale, and whoever bids 
highest will be the purchaser. If the community bids highest, 
they will have men of most talents on the bench—if individu- 
als, they will be at the bar; and miserable is the state of the ad- 
ministration of justice where the bar is superior to the bench. 
Indecision, vacillation, and delay, are the consequence—end- 
less appeals, and perpetual dissatisfaction, and, in the result, 
tenfold expense to the suitors. A bungling judge, no more than 
a bungling tailor, can fita suit. 

It is supposed impossible to reduce the law to a written code. 
This objection can only proceed on the false idea that a decree 
in anticipation is to be made for every case of circumstances 
and facts that can exist. This would be a vain attempt; all 
that is proposed is, to embody and lay down all the rules and 
regulations for the government of society, as far as can be de- 
vised, to suit the general habits, modes of life, and relations 
of men, and the present nature of property. This has in fact 
been done by the civil law; and France and Louisiana have 
lived under it for the last twenty years. Hale, in his preface 
to Rolle’s Abridgment, expressly asserts its practicability with 
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structed, though much of the old materials may be used in it— 
and were there no other reasons for a code than those of ren- 
dering law more level to the comprehension of the people, and 
getting rid of useless forms, and obsolete maxims and rules, 
they would fully justify the measure. But while I unhesita- 
tingly give it as my opinion, that reducing the law to a written 
code is of vast practical utility, and will repay tenfold the la- 
bour, expense, and inconvenience it may occasion, | do not, 
therefore, think, that it renders unnecessary law suits, lawyers, 
and courts. We should frame our systems and modes of re- 
gulation for society, in the remembrance that thousands of ge- 
nerations are to succeed us, and that even a small inconvenience 
perpetually recurring, amounts to a great evil. Litigation is a 
mental medicine, and law suits are a vent for the bad passions 
of mankind, much the most easy, safe, and advantageous to 
their peace. If men could not thus get rid of the overflowings 
of their gall, the result must be violence, murder, and assassi- 
nation. We find that these crimes invariably abound where 
there is no law or no confidence in the justice of its administra- 
tion. If the man who has murdered your kinsman be not 
punished, it is a natural feeling that you should take revenge 
yourself; and inferior injuries, real or fancied, would produce 
the same result. ‘The more confidence we have in the due ad- 
ministration of justice, the more peace and quiet will exist in 
society, and every thing should be done to produce and cherish 
that confidence, and a more general knowledge of the princi- 
ples and practice of law is the best means of creating it. Again; 
it is not to be supposed, that by the formation of a code, all 
other books are to be dispensed with. Much, very much, will 
certainly be rendered unnecessary. As well in the Roman, as 
in the Napoleon code, and that of Louisiana, it has been thought 
advisable to state the rules of law in adidactic manner, and with- 
out attempting to embody the reasons of those rules inthe code. 
It is true, the reasons of very many of the rules are necessarily 
associated, and start to the mind with the rule itself; but this is 
not always the case, more particularly when the rules modify 
each other. ‘The men who constructed the Napoleon code, 
debated the question whether the reasons should not be embo- 
died with the rules. As will be seen in the discussions on that 
subject, they decided, and I think wisely, that they mus! be left 
to be sought in the elementary writers. A code, therefore, 
would not dispense with such books, but the number necessary 
would be very small, as the elements of any science are com- 
prised in a short compass. 


Besides the great advantage of settling the maxims and rules 
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of law on the principles of science, sense, philosophy, the ac- 
tual condition of society, and getting rid of the maxims and 
rules, the result frequently of accident, caprice, a peculiar and 
obsolete state of manners, and the very great one, that a much 
larger. portion of the community than its professors, would un- 
derstand the law by which they were governed ; a code pre- 
sents, also, this advantage, that it has a strong tendency to pre- 
vent the several departments of government from encroaching 
on each other, and keeps the law in the hands of the legislature, 
where it ought to be. Under a code it is very easy to know 
whether there is any law for every class of cases which arise, 
or whether any alterations in the state of society require amend- 
ments or additions to the laws which govern it, and then laws 
are adopted by the general consent, and with a view to the ge- 
neral good, and are not a partial usurpation of power to meet 
the exigency. ‘The criminal law has always been considered 
as incapable of additions by the judges; and that as new rela- 
tions, and new subjects of property in society produced new 
crimes, the legislature alone could create the crime, and regu- 
late the punishment. 

If it be asked upon what principles a chancellor or a judge 
would decide a case for which the common law has made no 
provision, experience shows, that to prevent a failure of justice, 
as it is called, he resorts to English acts of parliament, the ci- 
vil law, or his own ideas of convenience, and _ borrows, 
or makes a rule, which he thinks will answer the purpose. 
This is afterwards precedent and law—judges become legisla- 
tors, and a law is imposed on the community without their 
knowledge or consent, and frequently with slender delibera- 
tion, and with little wisdom. Every well informed lawyer can 
call to mind innumerable instances of this species of usurpa- 
tion, and its pernicious effects. 

{It is to be admitted, that in the immense variety of human 
affairs, and their incessant fluctuation, the change and produc- 
tion of new species of property, and new rights, it is impossi- 
ble to foresee and provide for every case, or even every class 
of cases, which may occur. To obviate this objection, it has 
been suggested by the gentlemen lately engaged in amending 
the civil code of Louisiana, that wherever a case occurred 
which seemed to require the establishment of a general rule, 
the court should decide the case on its circumstances as the 
rules of equity might dictate, and then lay before the legisla- 
ture the case, with a recommendation of a rule, they might think 
most judicious. The rule being framed into an article of the 
code, would form a permanent regulation for the government 
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of future cases, and render unnecessary the publication of end- 
less reports. a many subjects, especially of contracts, a cer- 
tain latitude of decision snust be left with judges and juries, un- 
der certain generai rules laid down for their government. For 
my ow. part, | cousider the publication of reports as consti- 
tuting a lezitimate check upon the bench. ‘Their decisions 
pass in review before the bar, and never stand azainst general 
reprobation ; and this would compensate the expense of reports, 
if they were to be all burnt in five years afterwards. 

Let me also enumerate, as a practical advantage of reducing 
law to a written code, that the rules of property are found to 
be more permanent, not so liable to fluctuate, as when so much 
is left to the discretion of judges. ‘The landmarks are obvious 
to all who take any pains to look for them. There isa satisfac- 
tion and acquiescence on the part of the people in the result of 
suits, so far as the law is concerned, when they are pointed to 
the rules which govern the case, embodied by legislative en- 
actment. One advantaze of reducing law to a code, and a con- 
sequence of the abolition of useless forms and modes of pro- 
ceeding, is an unmense reduction of the expense of legal. pro- 
ceedings, a diminution in the number of its professors, and a 
saving of the labour of thousands, an object in itself of no in- 
considerable magnitude. 

Whether reducing law to a written code, has any great effect 
or tendency to prevent litigation, is a question on which J can- 
not pretend to pronounce any very positive opinion. I am in- 
clined to think it has such a tendency, by rendering the law 
plain and positive, but to nothing like the extent that some ad- 
vocates of it seem to suppose—I do not think that any system 
of jaw can materially reduce the number of suits. The great 
sources of litigation are the mistakes, errors, and negligence, 
or the fraud and cheatery of mankind—very many disputed 
cases involve a contradiction between the parties as to facts. 


' The insurer insists that the vessel was unsound, or the warranty 


was broken ; the assured denies it. ‘The plaintiff affirms, that 
the terms of the contract were of one description, the defend- 
ant that they were of another. It is not too much to attribute 
the residue of the litigations to fraud, mistake, deception, or 
pettish temper. As long, therefore, as men are fallible and 
selfish beings, so long will litigation continue to flourish, and 
lawyers to live by the vices of the mind, as physicians do by 
diseases of the body. 

One practical advantage of a code is, that it leads to the de- 
cision of every suit on the principles and riles of law applica- 
ble to it, and but little attention is paid to decided cases. In 
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the common law, its principles and rules are so few, and so 
wholly insufficient to serve as the means of regulating the af- 
fairs of life, that judges have been driven to endless refinements 
to give their decisions the appearance of being predicated on 
some existing rule of law. Hence the great value set by law- 
yers on books of reports, and their endless multiplication. 
But, under a system of law embodied ina code, the principles 
and rules are very numerous, and there is a perpetual recurrence 
to them; and this is really the proper mode of deciding ; for 
there is no greater resemblance between the facts and circum- 
stances of any two law-suits, than between the features of any 
two faces of the human family. 

Another obvious advantage arises from reducing law to a 
code, viz. that a double set of courts is rendered unnecessary ; 
and the construction of the machine for administering justice 
being more simple, it is less likely to become deranged, and if 
so, to be more easily repaired. 

It is in order to get rid of, and away from the common law, 
that. courts of equity were at first adopted, and are now so ne- 
cessary ; but when the modifications of the law became part of 
the law itself, this expedient would no longer be resorted to. 

On this subject of the general administration of justice, per- 
mit me to suggest, that the principle of false economy produces 
more injury to the community than any other cause | know of. 
To have justice well administered, the judges must be well paid. 
The talents of the profession are for sale, and whoever bids 
highest will be the purchaser. If the community bids highest, 
they will have men of most talents on the bench—if individu- 
als, they will be at the bar; and miserable is the state of the ad- 
ministration of justice where the bar is superior to the bench. 
Indecision, vacillation, and delay, are the consequence—end- 
less appeals, and perpetual dissatisfaction, and, in the result, 
tenfold expense to the suitors. A bungling judge, no more than 
a bungling tailor, can fit a suit. 

It is supposed impossible to reduce the law to a written code. 
This objection can only proceed on the false idea that a decree 
in anticipation is to be made for every case of circumstances 

and facts that can exist. This would be a vain attempt; all 
that is proposed is, to embody and lay down all the rules and 
regulations for the government of society, as far as can be de- 
vised, to suit the general habits, modes of life, and relations 
of men, and the present nature of property. This has in fact 
been done by the civil law; and France and Louisiana have 
lived under it for the last twenty years. Hale, in his preface 
to Rolle’s Abridgment, expressly asserts its practicability with 
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regard to the common law; and Bacon has also declared his 
belief of its utility. On the contrary, there is danger in redu- 
cing law to a written code, of introducing too much and mi- 
nute regulation. We must beware that we do not enslave 
ourselves by fetters of our own forging, and entangle ourselves 
in a net of regulations which will impede the movements of so- 
ciety. 

It is chiefly to be remembered, that from the multiplicity of 
those movements, to remove the smallest friction, becomes im- 
mensely important. How much would be saved, if it were 
only the one half of the labour and expense of every suit for 
all future ages. 

The change necessary to the present state of society has 
partially been made with regard to the principles and rules of 
property, and the rights of individuals by the creation of a sys- 
tem of equity, but it exists in all the clumsiness and awkward- 
ness of patchwork. We have abolished the gowns, wigs, square- 
caps, and other trifling ceremonials, and forms, but are afraid 
to reform where reform is vastly more important, and where 
it is loudly called for. The state of law as a science, and the 
mode of its administration, are at variance with the spirit of the 
age and of the people. ‘There is a strong interest combined 
and ever active to keep it so; but, I cannot think it will long 
prevail against the light which breaks inupon us. Never were 
the minds of the people in a fitter state to eflect a reform in a 
wise and prudent manner. Only let it be intrusted to proper 
hands and made with due deliberation. Neither to those who 
from ancient prejudices and long habits cannot be brought to 
think favourably of any change, nor to rash theorists, who would 
overturn foundations and rear up a ricketty and ill proportion- 
ed edifice. Not to a great number, lest there should be no re- 
sponsibility, no concert and expedition ; not to a very few, lest 
there should be wanting the combination of wisdom and omni- 
science of the subject. | have thus freely given you my views 
on this important subject; they are the result of experience, 
observation, and reflection, and not conjured up for the occa- 
sion. For my own part, I most sincerely wish that the obvi- 
ous and necessary improvements were made in the science of 
law throughout the union ; it really stands in need of reforma- 
tion as much as religion did in the time of Luther. It is en- 
cumbered with similar forms and superstitions, ‘Temporary 
expedients and enactments have been resorted to long enough ; 
much that is useful has been and might yet be borrowed from the 
civil law; it is a system composed for a people in the highest 
state of civilization and refinement. ‘The aid of the gentleman 
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now in Congress from Louisiana, and who may be said to be- 
long equally to New-York, should be called in. He is fervent- 
ly devoted to the improvement of the science, and his dis- 
tinguished abilities and experience would be of the utmost 
service. 

Montesquieu has written the spirit of laws; let us have the 
practice of laws, that is, the practical system of jurisprudence 
best adapted to the administration of justice in a civilized, re- 
fined, and well informed community. 

As a passionate lover of my profession, it would delight me 
to behold law, as the handmaid of justice, refreshing her weary 
suitors from the fountain of truth, and to see that in the draught, 
there should be neither injustice to make it bitter, delay to make 
it sour, nor expense to make it nauseous. Accept, sir, the 
homage due to the moral and intellectual courage displayed in 
agitating this important and interesting subject. 

Cuaries Warts. 


THE DEATH OF THE FLOWERS. 


Tue melancholy days are come—the saddest of the year, 

Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadows brown and 
sere. 

Heaped in the hollows of the grove the summer leaves lie 
dead, 

They rustle to the eddying wind, and to the rabbit’s tread ; 

The robin and the wren are flown—and from the shrubs the 
Jays 

And from the wood-top calls the crow, through all the gloomy 
day. 


Where are the flowers, the bright young flowers, that smiled 
beneath the feet, 

Of hues so passing beautiful, and breath so passing sweet ? 

Alas, they all are in their graves—the gentle race of flowers 

Are lying in their lowly beds with the fair and good of ours: 

The rain is falling on their graves—but the cold November 
rain 

Calls not from out the gloomy earth the lovely ones again. 


The wind flower, and the violet, they perished long ago, 

And the brier rose, and the orchis, died amid the summer’s 
glow ; 

Vor. I. 62 
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But on the hill the golden-rod, and the aster in the wood, 

And the yellow sun-flower by the brook in autumn beauty 
stood 

Till fell the frost from the clear cold Heaven, as falls the plague 
on men, 


And the blossoms never smiled again by upland glade or glen. 


And now, when comes the calm mild day—as still such days 
will come, 

To call the squirrel and the bee from out their winter home ; 

When the sound of dropping nuts is heard, though all the trees 
are still, 

And twinkle in the smoky light the waters of the rill, 

The south wind searches for the flowers whose fragrance late 
he bore, 


And sighs to find them in the wood and by the stream no more. 


And then I think of one who in her youthful beauty died, 

The fair meek blossom that grew up and faded by my side; 

In the —_ moist earth we laid her, when the forests cast the 
leaf, 

And we wept that one so lovely should have a life so brief; 

Yet not unmeet it was, that one like that young friend of ours, 

So gentle and so beautiful, should perish with the flowers. 


B. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr. Griscom, one of the Associate Principals of the New- 
York High School, has in the press a work on the application 
of the monitorial system to the higher branches of education, 
comprising also many views of the most recent and successful 
improvements in public education. In addition to the original 
essay of the author, and an account of the establishment of 
which he and Mr. Barnes are at the head, this volume will, we 
understand, contain copious extracts from the writings of Pro- 
fessor Jardine, from the most valuable foreign journals, &c. &c. 
so as to form a valuable manual for this country of all that is 
most useful in recent European speculations, or experiments 
in education. 


There is now in the press, in this city, a work on “ the Doc- 
trine of Contracts,’’ especially considered in relation to the in- 
fluence of suppression of facts, of inequality of knowledge be- 
tween the parties, and of inadequacy of price, with the collate- 
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ral question of warranties of kind or quality.—By Guuian C. 
VERPLANCK. 

The plan of this treatise may be considered as original. It 
gives a general view of the several heads of contracts of mu- 
tual benefit, such as sales, insurance, &c. &c. as they have been 
regulated by the rules of Common Law, and the decisions of 
Equity, both here and in England. A similar view is then 
briefly given of the civil law, of the old and new French sys- 
tems of jurisprudence, and the other codes derived from that 
of Rome. 

The plain morality of these cases, without reference to ex- 
ternal and positive law, is next investigated; and on this sub- 
ject both speculative moralists and lawyers, and men of busi- 
ness, have entertained very discordant opinions. 

The author concludes by applying to the Law the principles 
which he thinks are the clear decisions of conscience and com- 
mon sense in private morals ; shows how far they have already, 
in effect, been adopted and acted upon, and how far deviated 
from, or contradicted, in our jurisprudence. 

The main object of the essay is to establish a few general 
and consistent principles, which, while they mark out the line 
of right and wrong in private conscience, as to sales and bar- 
gains, may also serve as sound, practicable, and uniform legal 
rules, upon a subject where there is now no little uncertainty, 
and the greatest contrariety prevailing between the several 
parts of the same sytem. 


As this sheet was going to press, a friend placed in our hands, 
a pamphlet consisting of thirty-six pages, just printed in this 
city, and entitled a ‘Poetical Paraphrase of Select Por- 
tions of Scripture.””> The General Convention of the Epis- 
copal church in the United Siates having determined on a 
version of the Psalms and Hymns used in their service, a Com- 
mittee was appointed for that purpose to report to the next 
convention. ‘These paraphrases are stated by the author to 
have been prepared with a view to be submitted to this com- 
mittee. The author thinks, that, for the purpose of psalmody, 
besides Psalms, or versified translations of the Hebrew Psalms, 
and Hymns, and devout original compositions, there should be 
another class comprised of paraphrases, or metrical versions of 
the more poetical and devotional parts of the Scriptures. He 
has accordingly paraphrased, with more or less freedom and 
originality, many passages from the Old and New Testaments, 
especially from the prophets and the less argumentative parts 
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of the epistles. The idea is a good one, and to judge from the 
) two or three specimens which we have had time to read, the 
i execution is also very creditable to the author. 


ig THE POET. 


The Loox at that high and marble brow, 

thi The hair thrown back as if in ire; 

Look at that cheek, how red its glow, 
How bright those eyes with living fire! 

Those parted lips—they seem to speak ; 

And yet no sounds the silence break. 


i 
i What are thy thoughts ; rapt mortal, tell— 
| it Thou deign’st not unto us reveal ? 
Me Do they on earth, sea, heaven, dwell ? 
O tell me, for | fain would steal 
Some spark of thine, since we are—nay, 


af 
| | Frown not—both kindred of the clay. 
i] 


1 

i On earth—and think’st thou, selfish one, 
it For me no herb or blossoms grow, 

i y No birds salute the youthful sun, 

if BY | No rainbow seasons come and go !— 
ham | Oft have I risen at midnight deep, 

ae When nature look’d too fair to sleep. 


The sea—I’ve heard the sailor boy 
i Sing gaily from the high mast-head ; 

i | Far down the depths I’ve hail’d with joy 
li The unknown land of the lost dead : 
| And I have seen and learn’d to scan 
Thy paths—thou dark Leviathan ! 





7 | On heaven—are all yon stars of gold 

om : Marshalled by God each night for thee? 

When he the world’s bright chart unrolled, 
Was no sweet isle marked out for me? 

O thou dost err—those skies so blue 

When I am dead shall be mine too. 





Then think not, friend, I cannot share 
The thoughts that lie too deep for speech, 
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For though at me no vulgar stare, 
The deep-drawn sigh no lady fetch ; 

Still will | hope with thee to claim 

The Poet’s fortunes and his fame. 


N. 


DEATH ON THE PALE HORSE. 


Mr. Dunlap’s third great picture, ‘“ Death on the pale 
Horse,” having recently appeared before the public, and hav- 
ing attracted very general attention, our readers may be grati- 
fied by a short description of the work, which is all we can at 
present give. In our next number we will enter into a more 
minute and critical examination of its merits. 

It is avowedly founded upon the design of Mr. West, but 
painted without any knowledge of Mr. West’s picture, except 
mc very small outline published some years ago in the Port- 

olio. | 

The painting now under consideration is 20 feet in length, 
and the figures in the foreground at least 6 feet 6 inches in 
height. The strength of light, shadow, and colouring, is pro- 
portioned to the magnitude, and the effect produced is decidedly © 
beyond that of any picture we have seen. 

The centre is occupied by the King of Terrors on his pale 
horse, darting his destructive lightnings in every direction, and 
trampling on his victims with unrelenting fury. Immediately 
in his path is a domestic groupe, who, in the pride of youth 
and health, are blasted by the breath of the demon-horse. A 
beautiful female, a wife and mother, sinks dying, though sup- 
ported by her husband, and evinces, in her last agony, the mo- 
ther’s tenderness, by clasping her arms about her children. 
Her daughter is endeavouring to assist her, and her infant son 
has sunk dead from her embrace. This is the great point in 
the picture. | 

The left of the picture is occupied by the white, the red, and 
the black horses, with their respective riders; and the right, 
by a most spirited combat between men and the beasts of the 
earth, in which the latter are victorious. 

Our limits do not permit us to enter more into detail, but we 
shall take an early opportunity of giving our opinion of the 
merits and demerits of this very uncommon composition. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
rts, Science, and Philosophy. 


A Manual of Electricity ; containing Observations on the Electrical 
Phenomena, and Directions for the Construction of Metallic Conduc- 


tors; &c. By William King, Medical Electrician, and Lecturer on 
Electricity and Galvanism. JVewbern, V. C. 


Biography. 

Memoir of the Life of Richard Henry Lee, and his Correspondence 
with the most distinguished Men in America and Europe, illustrative of 
their characters, and of the events of the American Revolution. By his 
grandson, Richard Henry Lee, of Leesburgh, Virginia. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Philadelphia. H.C. Carey, and I. Lea, Chesnut-street. 


Drama. 


The Forest Rose, or American Farmers. A Pastoral Opera. In two 
Acts, as performed at the Chatham Theatre, New-York. By Samuel 
Woodworth, Author of the “ Deed of Gift,” “Castle of Olmutz,” “ Wi- 
dow’s Son,” &c. Music by John Davies, Esq. New-York. Published 


at the Circulating Library and Dramatic Repository, No. 4 Chamber- 
street, 1825. 


Education. 
Dufief’s Nature Displayed. Adapted tothe Spanish language. 2 vols. 


8vo. New edition. New-¥ork. Printed for and sold by the Author. 

A Theoretical and Practical Arithmetic, in which the principles of that 
science are clearly and fully explained ; being intended as an introduc- 
tion to the higher branches of Mathematics. By Bezout. Enlarged, 
and adapted to the use of young Traders, Bankers, &c. &c. By F. Pey- 
rard, ex-professor of Mathematics and Astronomy of the Royal Bour- 
bon College, &c. &c. Translated from the French; improved and 


adapted to the currency of the United States. By Noble Heath. 8vo. 
New-York. S. Wood & Sons. 


- History. 

Napoleon and the Grand Army in Russia; or, A Critical Examination 
of Count Philip de Segur’s Work. By General Gourgand, late First 
Officer of Ordnance, and Aid-de-Camp to the Emperor Napoleon. 
“ Render unto Cesar the things which are Cesar’s ” Translated from the 


French by a Gentleman of Philadelphia. Philadelphia, Anthony Fin- 
ley. 


Law. 


Post-office Law, Instructions and Forms, published for the Regulation 
of the Post-office. Printed for the General Post-office. City of Wash- 
ington. Way & Gideon. 

The Doctrine of Constructive Larceny considered, as developed in 
the recent Case of George Tyson, the Stock and Exchange Broker, who 
was tried at the Mayor’s Court for the City of Philadelphia, at the March 
Session, in 1825. By Charles B. Mumford, Esq. of the Philadelphia 
Bar. Philadelphia. 

Miscellaneous. 


Catalogue of an extensive collection of Books, lately imported from 
London, embracing all the various branches of Literature, together with 
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Sporting Prints, Books of Caricature, &c. &c., and for sale by H. C. 
Carey & I. Lea, 8vo. Philadelphia. 

omaitee on changes lately proposed or adopted in Harvard Univer- 
sity. By George Ticknor, Smith Professor, &c. Cummings, Hillard 
& Co. 

Ming’s Hutchins’ Almanac and Ephemeris of the motions of the Sun 
and Moon; the true places and aspects of the Planets ; rising and setting 
of the Sun, and the rising, setting, and southing of the Moon, for the 
year of our Lord 1826, being the second year after Bissextile, or Leap 
Year, and 50th year of American Independence, till 4th July. New- 
York. Alexander Ming. 

Wood’s Almanac for the year 1826. Calculated for the latitude and 
meridian of Baltimore, by Josiah Sharpe. Baltimore. S. Wood & 
Co. 

An Examination of Mr. Dufief’s Philosophical Notions, with a Criti- 
cism upon his System and Mode of Teaching Languages. In four Let- 
ters. By John Manesca. New-York. Clayton & Van Norden. 

The asibien Examined. No. 1V = New York. 

The African Repository and Colonial Journal. Vol. I, No. 6. 


Novels. 


The Mysterious Picture, by Wrangham Fitz Ramble, Esq. 1 vol. 
8vo. New-York. Collins & Hannay. 


Orations and Addresses. 


An Oration pronounced at Middlebury, before the Associated Alumni 
of the College, on the evening of commencement, August 17th, 1825. 
Published by Request. By Nathan 8.S. Beman. Troy. T'uttle & Ri- 
chards. 

An Oration and Address delivered before the Palmetto Society of 
South Carolina, in Commemoration of the Defence of the Palmetto 
Fort, on Sullivan’s Island, (June 28, 1776.) By William Crafts. 8vo. 
Charleston, S.C. 4. E. Miller. 

A Discourse delivered on the 4th of July, 1825, in the city of Washing- 
ton, »y Ralph R. Gurley. 8vo. Washington. 

A Lecture delivered at the opening of the Medical Department of Co- 
Jumbia College, in the District of Columbia, March 30th, 1825, by Tho- 
mas Sewall, M.D Professor of Anatomy and Physiology. Washington 
City, Printed at the Colombian Office. October, 1825. 

The Address of the Executive Committee of the American Tract So- 
ciety to the Christian Public, together with a brief account of the forma- 
= of the Society, its Constitution and Officers. New-York. D. Fan- 
shaw. | 


Periodical laterature. 


The North American Review, No. 49, October, 1825. New Series, 
No. 24. Boston. Cummings, Hilliard & Co. 

The Museum of Foreign Tisiuuse and Science, No. 40, for October, 
1825. 

The New-York Literary Gazette, and Phi Beta Kappa Repository. 
a weekly. Edited by James G. Brooks. New-York. C. & G. 

Ci 

The United States Literary Gazette, Vol. 3, Oct. 1, 1825, No. 1. 
Boston. Cummings, Hilliard & Co. 
The Beston Jouesl of Philosophy and the Arts. Conducted by 
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John W. Webster, M. D. and Mr. Daniel Treadwell. No. 12, for Au- 
gust, 1825. Boston. Cummings, Hilliard & Co. 

The New-York Medical and Physical Journal, edited by John B. 
Beck, M. D.. Daniel L. M. Peixotto, M. |)., and Jobn Bell, M. D. No. 
15, for July, August, and September, 1825, to be continued quarterly. 
E. Bliss &§ E. Whiie. 

The Garland, or New tieneral Repository of Fugitive Poetry, moral, 
descriptive, and sentimental. Selected from the periodical and other 
Journals, American and, Foreign, with notes and remarks. By G. A. Ga- 
mage. Monthly. 7. M. Skinner. Auburn, N. Y. 

The Medical Recorder of Original Papers and Intelligence in Medi- 
cine and Surgery. Conducted by Samuel Calhoun, M. D. assisted by 
an association of Physicians in Philadelphia, New-York, Baltrmore, and 
Norfolk. Quarterly Series, No. 32, Vol. 8, October, 1825. No. 4. 
Philadelphia. James Webster. 

Le Reveil, Journal Francais, Littéraire, Politique et Commercial ; 
Publié par Edward Louvet Redacteur-Propri¢taire, New-York, Octo- 
ber, 1825. No’s I, II, II]. Published weekly. Joseph Darke. 

Journal of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, Vol. 5, 
No’s. Sand 4. Philadelphia. 

Biblical Repertory, a Collection of Tracts in Biblical Literature. By 
Chailes Hodge, Professor of Oriental and Biblical Literature in the 
Theological Seminary at Princeton, New-Jersey. Vol. 1, No.4. D. 
4. Porrenstein Published quarterly. 

The United States Literary Gazette, Vol. 3d. No. 2. October, 1825. 
Boston. Cummings, Hilliard & Co. 


Poetry. 


Zophiel, a Poem, by Mrs. Brooks. Boston. Published by Richard- 
son & Lord. J. H. A. Frost 1 vol. 8vo. 


Surgery and Medicine. 


An Essay on the Remote and Proximate causes of Phthisis Pulmona- 
lis. Being an Essay to which the prize was adjudged forthe year 1825, 
by the New-York State Medical Society. By Andrew Hamersley, M. 
D. With a few explanatory notes. 8vo. Philadelphia. James Web- 
ster. 
~ On the Surgical Anatomy of the Groin, as connected with the Hernia 
of the Abdumen. By Alexander F. Vaché, of New-York. 


*,* The continuation of the Review of Beltramz’s Discovery of the 
Sources of the Mississippi, is deferred to the next number. 


ERRATA IN THE LAST NUMBER, 
Page 364, last line, read New-York Historical Society Library. 


368, |. 21, for divers read direr. 
391, |. 10, for faultless read faithless. 


do. 1.19, for dead read dread. 
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